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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, will commence on 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1859, 
and continue three or four days. It will be recollected that 
the place of meeting is West CuEsteR, Chester co. A full 
programme will be published in due time. 

It is hoped that the teachers and friends of education in 
the different sections of the State, will so arrange their 
affairs as to be present during the whole session. As the 
National Association is to meet at Washington the next 
week, it will be convenient for those wishing to attend at 
Washington, to call at West Chester, and spend there the 
days of our y raagy Cuas. R. Copurn, 

9. 


Towanda, Jan. 1 Chairman Ex. Com. 
Lateness or THIS No.: This No. of the Journal 
is behind its usual time of appearance, owing to cir- 


cumstances that will not occur again. Henceforth 
better time will be kept. 








Dererrep ArticLes: Quite anumber of original 
communications, essays and addresses have been 
received, and shall be inserted in the next No. if 
possible. If not, they shall be attended to in the 
order of their appearance on our files. 





Stare Teacuers’ Association: It will be per- 
ceived that the Executive officers of the State Asso- 
ciation are already moving in regard to the annual 
meeting to be held in West Chester next August. 
This is as it should be. Heretofore, owing to the 
shortness of the notice for its meetings, the Associa- 
tion suffered. Many who would otherwise have 
been present, made other engagements, before learn- 
ing the time and place of meeting. This cannot now 
happen. Besides, a timely commencement of the 
work of preparation will go far to ensure its com- 


NewspaPer Sevections: ‘The usual selections 
from the educational departments of the county pa- 
pers, are omitted this month, to make room for the 
State Superintendent’s report, and other occasional 
matter. They shall be resumed next month. It is 
gratifying to see that several of the articles thus 
spread over the State, have been re-copied into the 
papers of other counties than those in which they 
first appeared. 





EpvucationaL Proceepines: In this No. will be 
found the proceedings of all the Institutes and meet- 
ings that were deferred last month, with some others; 
and still quite as many, that have accumulated since 
remain over. They shall be inserted next month. 

Most of these proceedings wil! be found interest- 
ing in a comparative point of view. Contrasted with 
the few such gatherings that were held when the 
Journal began to chronicle their doings, nearly seven 
years ago, their number now, is one of the most 
|encouraging indices of educational progress ; and 

when the matter presented by them and the mode 
of treating it are examined, an indisputable proof 
of substantial improvement is presented. 

With a full conviction of the utility of publishing 
these proceedings, in the form now adopted, and in 
accordance with a very general desire to that effect 
from most of the counties, the publication of them 
will be continued, at least till the doings of each 
county Institute or Association for the present 
school year, shall have been laid before the readers 
of the Journal. 





Pror. G. R. McFarranp, lately the able and 
successful Principal of the Freeburg Academy in 
Snyder county, has purchased the McAllisterville 
Academy in Juniata. We do not usually notice the 





doings or changes in the numerous Academies of 
the State; but Prof. McFarland has been, also, 





pleteness and the success of the meeting. 





such a warm and efficient friend of the common 
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school, and his efforts as an instructor have been own very clear, and it may be very fixed ideas on 
so much directed to the preparation of Teachers, the subject; but they are so well known to the read- 
that he is to be regarded as connected with the ers of the Journal, as to require no repetition.— 
system. In his new position,—with enlarged expe- Still, if others think that the good cause will be 
rience, greater facilities, and more commodious benefitted by the further discussion of the subject, 
buildings,—we look for continued and increased co- we shall be ready to give circulation to all tempe- 
operation in the common school work ; particularly rate and general remarks upon it ;—full and free 
as it is intended to open a normal department, at discussion being the life of this, as of every other 


the close of the public schools of the vicinity. We 
heartily wish him, and all others of like minds and 
acts, abundant success in the undertaking. 





DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT CRUMBAUGH. 

This learned, able, conscientious and indefatiga- 
ble public officer, died of consumption, at his resi- 
dence in the city of Lancaster, on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 12,1859, in the 28th year of his age, and the 
third of his Superintendency. He had examined a 
class of teachers the Saturday before his death, and 
till the last few weeks of his life, performed all the 
duties of the office. He is believed to be the first 
member of the corps of County Superintendents re- 
moved by death ; and truly may it be said, that no 
more shining mark could have been selected from 
their ranks. 


WESTERN PENNA. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The reader will turn with interest,though probably 
with some anxiety, to the constitution and proceed- 
ings of this new organization, to be found in this 
number. He will also be rejoiced to perceive that, 
in nearly every particular, so far as we can judge, 
the right turn has been given to this important 
movement; and that even in the exception alluded 
to—the County Superintendency—the teachers of 
Allegheny,—constituting, as they did, so large a por- 
tion of the Association, and entitled, as they justly 
are, to the utmost consideration in educational mat- 
ters,—proceeded no further than, in debate, to sug- 
gest a modification of the law, or a few of them to 
question its entire expediency. 

On the whole, and after coolly looking at the mat- 
ter, we do not deplor@ the course taken in the Pitts- 
burgh association as a misfortune. In fact, if the 
common school system itself, or any part of its ma- 
chinery, cannot stand the test of scrutiny, it should 
go down. The only difference between this case 
and others, is, that the scrutiny and objections now 
come from friends; whereas, heretofore, they were 
the work of opponents. But this only alters the 
case to the extent of entitling the movement to 
greater attention and respect; for here, at least, 
neither local, personal, nor prejudiced opposition is 
to be attributed. - 

It is not our design, however, to discuss this ques- 
tion with our western friends ; but only to invite the 
reader’s attention to it, and to bespeak for it that 
calm consideration and just determination which its 
great importance demands. Of course, we have our 





question of public importance. 

| As to the Western Association itself, we would 
respectfully say to those who have been instrumental 
in its establishment, that they are responsible for its 
continuance, support and useful activity. It is no 
light thing to launch such an agency upon the 
troubled waters of the educational current, and to 
\steer it in safety to the right port. It will require 
| zeal, forethought, labor and expense, to accomplish 
the object. But if these be applied, success and 
great benefit must be the result. To the teachers 
of western Pennsylvania, we would also urgently 
say, that it is their duty to attend the meetings of 
this association, to give it the support of their pre 
sence and the benefit of their counsels; and that 
while they shall not, in the least, cease to be known 
as “ Pennsylvania” teachers, they shall also do all 
that in them lies to make the “ West” glorious with 
their good works. Thus may they be improved, the 
East stirred up to greater effort, and the whole State 


vastly benefitted. 





ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

In most of the counties, the time is approaching 
when School Directors are to be elected. This is 
one of the most important events in the annual ope- 
rations of the common school system ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is one that is too often overlooked, by the 
friends of school improvement. On the other hand, 
however, the opponents of the school system are 
always on the alert. This apathy should not exist, 
though it is but too muchin accordance with the 
ordinary principles of human nature. 

Very many of the most promising enterprises and 
noblest undertakings are retarded, if not ruined, by 
the over-weening confidence of theirfriends. Know- 
ing, themselves, that they are right, necessary and 
‘practicable, they are apt to suppose that others take 
the same view of them. They therefore place them 
on their naked merits before the bar of public opin- 
ion, satisfied that a fair hearing and an impartial 
judgment will decide in their favor. But the diffi- 
culty is, that neither such hearing nor judgment are 
often obtained without great effort ; while old pre- 
judices—honest enough it may be—and local or 
personal feelings, always come voluntarily into play 
which no amount of actual merit, and . o probability 
of future good, can disarm. Even partial success 
in the enterprise itself is either unseen, or its pre- 
sence attributed to some other cause. Thus it is, 
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that those beneficent projects, which are allowed to 


stand before the public on the unassisted advocacy 
of their aaked merits, are so frequently retarded by 
adverse decisions of the public mind. The conso- 
lation, however, is, that the ground on which they 
stand being solid and inspiring, they gather increased 
strength from every fall; till finally, enough vigor is 
gained to keep them erect against all opposition. 

This view of the case in hand, presents a plain 
lesson. It will not do to let the question of local 
school improvement take its unadvocated, unex- 
plained chance at the district election. It is unjust 
to the progressive, experienced, faithful Director, 
that no one shall endorse his course, state his good 
works, or explain his liberal designs, to the people. 
It is ruin and ingratitude to the good teacher, that 
the parents of those he has so much benefitted, shall 
give no testimony in his behalf, when the day of trial 
fo? him and the schools comes in the district. The 
opponents of all these and of the system, will no doubt 
be there in their full force; and if no one stir him- 
self for the right, it is almost sure to be worsted. 

The opponents of school improvement are of two 
elasses. The first are those who stubbornly, right 
or wrong, on mere dollar and cent ground, oppose 
the movement. Upon these, facts make no impres- 
sion, arguments are thrown away, appeals of no avail. 
Time is the only remedy. The other class are those 
who for want of thought or correct information on 
the subject, have formed hasty and unsound conclu- 
sions ; but whose minds are open to conviction and 
whose hearts respond to proper motives. These men 
are not only within reach of reason, but it is their 
right to be informed. In fact, the withholding from 
them of all the information within reach and of the 
plans in view, is an injury to them, and also to the 
community, which may beseriously damaged by their 
well meant but mistaken conclusions. 

True policy as well as justice to all, it seems to us, 
requires that there should be full and frank state- 
ments of all the designed undertakings and improve- 
ments of every Board of Directors, made to the 
people of each district ; based, as far as probable, 
on the solid ground of previous success in the same 
direction, or of indisputable necessity for the pro- 
posed change. Let the whole plan, whatever it is, 
be known and discussed; but then, as a measure 
also absolutely indispensable to success, let the 
friends of improvement be up and doing on the day 
of trial. If thus defeated, it is only for a time.— 
Discussion has, at least, been effected ; and though 
old insufficient measures may be continued for a 
year or two longer, or mere palliatives be adopted, 
their insufficiency will inthe end be seen and the 
true remedy be applied. 

But, in the name of common sense, and of com- 
mon honesty to a good cause, let no friend of im- 
provement fold his hands in the fancied dignity of 


superior merit or knowledge; and then, when, de- 
feated fall back on the miserable satisfaction of 
grumbling. 

Let the friends of the schools, therefore, put up 
their best men for Directors ; let them frankly make 
known their plans; and let them manfully contend 
for the right. By this course they will at least 
deserve, and will ultimately obtain success. 





GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE AND THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT’S REPORT. 


Our readers should re-examine the educational 
portion of Gov. Packer's annual message. It is 


{manly, able, and boldly, but safely progressive. 


They have also, at full length, in the proper place 
the annual report of the Hon. Henry C. Hickoka 
State Superintendent of common schools. It is also 
able, as well as interesting and instructive in its de- 
tails, 

It is now too long after the appearance of both 
documents, for it to be necessary or proper, on our 
part, to analyze these important State papers, or to 
give an opinion of them at length. The statistics 
and facts of both are the same ; and these are cheer- 
ing to the friends of general education, and credita- 
ble to the State. But the conclusions arrived at by 
the two functionaries, are widely different. 

It certainly is a new thing in our school history, 
to see the Governor of the State boldly assume the 
progressive line of action in school affairs, while the 
head of the system argumentatively maintains the 
conservative ground, The result, which may not 
manifest itself this year, will no doubt be looked for 
with interest. 


The following is the educational portion of the 
Governor's Message :— 


In view of the foregoing exhibit of our resources 
and financial condition, it is apparent that a most 
interesting era has been reached in the history of 
the Commonwealth. Relieved from the entanglin 
embarrassments of an extensive system of interna 
improvements, the means of the State are now am- 
ple for all legitimate purposes, and her public debt 
is gradually, but certainly disappearing. From these 
and other causes, governmental action has become 
greatly simplified, and the nature of the subjects of 
its operation has changed in a degree no less re- 
markable. 

The almost entire disposal of the lands which be- 
longed to the State, has already dispensed with one 
of the Departments created for their care, and will 
ultimately render the other unnecessary, except for 
preserving the evidences of their transfer. 

The sale of the Public Works has relieved the 
Executive branch of the Government of many of its 
most responsible and perplexing duties, and in effect, 
dispensed with one of its most formidable and diffi- 
cult departments. 

In the same proportion, the action of the Legis- 
lature will, if the representatives of the people be 
true to the interests moons, and sternly refuse to 
entangle the public with those numerous prosss 
and enterprises which are continually seeking its 
alliance, be simplified and economized, purified and 








strengthened. 
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And it is as remarkable as it is propitious, that 
an era which has thus relieved the State authorities 
of burthens that consisted either of mere material 
interests, or the care of local administration,—com- 
mitting the one to the local sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, and the other to private or associated enter- 
prise,—should also present for consideration and pro- 
motion, intellectual and moral claims of peculiar 
importance. 

It is at this period in our history, that the system 





of public education challenges the attention of the 
most unobservant. 
in the cautious but steadfast character of the people | 
of Pennsylvania, if their Representatives do not! 
make it the first object of their solicitude. 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, will lay before you the present condi-_ 
tion of the Common School system, and of its ope- 
rations during the past year. Yourclose and scru-| 
tinizing attention is invited to the details of that 
document. 

Including the city of Philadelphia, it will be ob-| 
served that there were in the public schools of the) 
State, during the year which terminated on the first | 
Monday of last June, 628,201 pupils; these were! 
instructed during an average term of a little over! 
five months, in 11,281 schools, by 13,856 teachers; 
at a total cost of $2,427,632 41. 

Here is a public interest, which—whether we-re- 
gard its ramifications into every portion of our social | 
fabric, its large cost, the important powers over the | 
present which it wields, or its incalculable influence | 


And I shall be much mistaken, | 


| ing kind. 
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ments in its working machinery, are equally indis- 
pensable. 

it is needless to ‘attempt to prove the truism that 
the properly qualified teacher is the life and success 
of the school. But the facts are startling, that of 
the 12,828 teachers of our public schools, exclusive 
of those in Philadelphia, only 5,087 are reported as 
“ qualified ” for their important trust ; while 5,387 
are returned as “ medium,” or such as are only tol- 
erated till better can be obtained ; and 2,313 are 
stated to be “unfit.” In other words—of the 569,- 
880 children attending the schools out of Philadel- 
phia, only about 230,000 (less than one half) are 
under proper instruction and training ; while about 
240,000 are receiving insufficient instruction from 
inferior teachers, and 100,000 are actually in charge 
of persons wholy unfit for the task. This presents the 
subject in a light that cannot be sbut out; and 
though the great and commendable efforts recently 
made by the teachers of Pennsylvania, for their own 





|improvement are fully recognized, it cannot be con- 


cealed that there is a work yet to be done in this 
relation, which would seem to be beyond their un- 
aided power to accomplish. . 
When, however, we look further into the special 
statistics of this branch of the system, the material 
for improvement is found to be of the most promis- 
Out of the 12,828 teachers of our com- 
mon schools, 10,889 are under thirty years of age, 
and 10,946 are natives of Pennysylvania; and a 
larger portion than in most of the States, are per- 
manently devoted to the profession of teaching.— 





upon the future—undoubtedly transcends all others;To render these fit for the position to which they 
committed to the care of the secular authorities.—| aspire—undoubtedly one of the most useful and 
This being the case, I have no hesitation in assert-| honorable in the world—and to raise up a constant 
ing, that the time has arrived when its fall import-| supply of well qualified successors, is the work to be 


ance should be recognized, and that its due adminis-| 
tration should be made the duty of a fully organized | 
and effective, as well as a separate department in! 
the government. 

But the care and promotion of our system of 
Common Schools—important and extensive as it| 
obviously is—should not be the sole object of such’ 
a Department. If it is trae that the power to pun-| 
ish crime, includes also the right to prevent it, by) 

roviding for the proper intellectual and moral train- | 
ing of the people, it would seem to follow that the) 
department charged with the latter momentous) 
duty, should also be in possession of all the sources 
and subjects of information, calculated to shed light! 
upon the object of its action. Hence the collection, | 
arrangement, and practical deductions, from popula- 
tion and industrial statistics, from natural defects, 
such as deafness and dumbness, blindness and lunacy, 
from crime and its various forms and developments, 
together with such control over the literary and 
scientific institutions in the State, as shall bring 
their full condition into view—should also belong to 
the same Department. 

Therefore, I most respectfully, but earnestly urge 
upon your favorable consideration, at the present 
propitious moment, the organization of such a De- 
partment,—in the room of those forthe care of mere 
matter, whose agency has been, or soon will be, dis- 
continued by the onward and upward progress of the 
Commonwealth. 

A suitable Department of Public Instruction will 
not however, of itself, effect all that is needed inthis 
direction. The general results of the Common 


School System already cited, show the importance 
of its nature and the magnitude of its operations. 





If we look, also, into its special statistics, the con- 
clusion will be equally clear, that certain improve- 


done. 
Various modes of effecting this object have been 
suggested or tried ; but, after mature reflection, I 


/am led to prefer that devised by the act of May 20, 


1857, enti‘led “ An act to provide for the training 
of teachers forthe common schools of the State.” 
It places, in relation to the State, the teacher on 
the same footing with the members of such of the 
other learned professions as have been recognized 
by public authority ; and it is to be regretted that 
the prostration of business and scarcity of money, 
that so soon followed the passage of the act, had 
the effect of checking many laudable efforts to put 
its provisions into operation. Under these cireum- 
stances, does it not become the dnty of the State to 
afford such aid, or at least hold out such induce- 
ments as shall enable this measure to be fairly tes- 
ted? 

The passage of alaw guaranteeing the payment 
of a moderate sum to one teacher’s school in each 
of the districts created by the act of 1857, would no 
doubt cause a sufficient number to establish the effi- 
ciency and practicability of the plan, to be completed 
in a few years; the money not to be paid till the 
schools were in full and approved operation. It is 
not probable that this grant would cause any con- 
siderable draft on the Treasury; but even if the 
whole twelve schools should ultimately be estab- 
lished, the boon would neither be out of proportion to 
that which has been conceded to other literary in- 
stitutions, nor the number of graduates beyond the 
wants of the community. Up to the present time, 
Pennsylvania has appropriated about $600,000 in 
aid of her colleges and academies, and this mainly in 
the hope of obtaining from them teachers for the com- 
mon schools. Though the benefits of this munificence 
have been, in other respects, quite equal to the 
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amount given, it will be asserted by no one that the 
avowed object has been to any considerable extent 
effected. It would, therefore, appear to be time that 
the aid of the State should be brought directly to 
bear in favor of the object so long contemplated. 


FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We call attention to the following card issued by 
the Trustees of the Farmers’ High School. 

Lazor is the power which works out for us every 
physical improvement ; and its elevation and intel- 
lectualizing is the great want of our stirring age.— 
Young men who are desirious of obtaining a practi- 
cal education which will qualify them for its direc- 
tion in any of the thousand branches of the arts of 
active life—a vast field in which accomplished la- 
bors are far too few, while in the field of merely lit- 
erary ability they are inadequately numerous,— 
should avail themselves of the golden opportunity 
here offered of obtaining such an education, at a 
merely nominal expense, not exceeding the lowest 
cost of board. If some counties do not apply, as 
possibly they may not,through insufficient knowledge 
of the advantages offered, there will be vacancies 
to be filled from the surplus applicants of other 
counties. This will afford an opportunity such as 
may be sought in vain, when the peculiar advan- 
tages of the school to the great body of culturists 
and mechanicians are better known. Credentials or 
certificates should accompany applications. We 
learn that the Annual Report of the Institution, con- 
taining full information and directions, has been for- 
warded, and it can be obtained by application, to 
members of the Legislature. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Farm- 
ers’ High School of Pennsylvania, met this day at 
Harrisburg; present, His Excellency Wm. F. Pack- 
er, Hon. Wm. M. Heister, Joshua P. Eyre, J. McK. 
Snodgrass, Hon. James Miles, Hon. A. O. Heister, 
H. N. McAllister, Esq., and Frederick Watts, Esq., 
President ; the following proceedings were had in 
relation to the admission of pupils: 

Ordered by the Board, That the Institution shall 
open on the third Wednesday in February, and shall 
close on the third Wednesday of Dee. in each year. 

Students will be admitted on the following con- 
ditions : 

First—They must not be under the age of 16 years. 

Second—They must be qualified, by possessing, at 
least a good knowledge of Reading, Writing, Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic and Grammar ; and an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of Natural Philosophy, Geo- 
metry and Algebra, will be an additional claim to 
admission. 

Third—They must present satisfactor) evidence 
of good moral character, and industrious habits ; and 
must pledge themselves to observe the rules and re- 
gulations of the Institution; among which will be 
the following : 

All students will be required to perform every 
description of labor necessary at the Institution, 
whether on the farm, in the shops, or at or about the 
College buildings ; and three hours of active labor 
may be required each day, but no more, unless upon 
some special exigency. 








All kinds of labor will be equally honored, an 
excellence therein will constitute a ground of merit, 
equally with proficiency in other branches of study 
and practice. 

Applications for the admission of one hundred 
students, from the different counties of the State, in 
proportion to their taxable inhabitants, (ratio 5796, 
will be received up to the 15th of January, 1859, an 
must be made through the constitutional officers of 
the County Agricultural Societies; and where such 
societies do not exist,or fail to present, by the appli- 
cants directly. All applications to be addressed to 
Wm. G. Waring, Farm School Post-Office, Centre 
co., Pennsylvania. In case of the failure of appli- 
cations from any county, the vacancy will be filled 
by the Board of Trustees, from the surplus appli- 
cants of other counties. 

One hundred dollars, paid in advance, shall be 
the charge for tuition, boarding, washing, fuel, light 
and books, for each session of ten months. 

Students should bring, besides their ordinary ap- 
parel, comfortable clothing, suitable for farm work, 
to be worn only when at work. 

It is important that all students be present atthe 
commencement of the session. No deduction can 
be made upon the sum required to be paid. 

By order of the Board. 
Frep’k. Warts, President. 
December 8, 1858. 








Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ; 
HarrisBurc, February, 1859. 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Annual Report.—The annual reports cannot be expressed 
to County Superintendents till sometime in February, as 
they cannot be procured from the printer at an earlier day. 


Record Book for District Reports.—The printed blank 
books fur the current school year, in which to copy the con- 
tents of the annual district reports before sending them to 
the Department, have been sent to the respective County 
Superintendents by mail. If any fail to arrive, the Depart- 
ment should be notified. 








TO DIRECTORS. 

Occupation Tar.—In the following examples the rate per 
cent. for school tax upon property, for illustration, is fixed 
at five mills on the dollar, and for building purposes, at two 
and a half millson the dollar. The principle will, of course, 
be the same, at any other rate per cent. within the limits 
fixed by law. The uumbers given in parenteises, in the 
following examples, refer to the Decisions applicable to the 
case. 

Decision No. 316, page 92, is erroneous; and is hereby 
annulled. Under the terms of No. 120, page 37, the build- 
ing tax on trades, professions and occupations, cannot be 
less than one dollar. 

The specific tax on carriages and watches, should also be 
the same for building purposes that it is for schoo] purposes ; 
such being the terms of the law. 

Particular attention is called to No. 293, on page 88. If 
the rule there laid down were not adopted, an occupation 
valued at $1200, would pay no more tax than an occupa- 
tion valued at $25, which would be manifestly unequal and 
unjust, as well as contrary to the intention of the law. It 
will be seen that the rate per cent. is to be applied to the 
‘‘assessed value of the occupation,” in order to get the 
amount of tax on it, where it would exceed the minimum 
of one dollar. 

Whenever the taxable is too poor to pay the dollar occu- 
pation tax, Directors should make an abatement of part of 
it, or exonerate it entirely. (See No. 42, page 17, and No. 
294, page 88.) 

There being no end to inquiries as to the proper mode of 
levying the occupation tax for school purposes, the follow- 
ing examples are given to illustrate and explain the subject : 
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In proceeding to levy the annual school tax, Directors 
will first procure, from the County Commissioners, and have 
before them, “a correct copy of the last adjusted valuation 
of proper subjects and things, made taxable for State or 
County purposes ;”” which said property, subjects and things, 
are by the school law made taxable for school purposes.— 
(See No. 40, page 16, of the Common School Law and De- 
cisions,) Whatever subjects and things they find there re- 
turned, will be subject to school tax, according to the expla- 
nations of the various Acts of Assembly, which are laid 
down in the School Law and Decisions, from page 86 to 95 
inclusive. But Directors cannot go outside of the * last ad- 
justed valuation” thus furnished by the County Commission- 
ers; and therefore cannot levy school or building tax upon 
anything which they do not find there returned. (See No. 
85, page 27; and No. 381, page 86.) If Directors will bear 
this in mind, they cannot well go astray, and will save them- 
selves much trouble and embarrassment. It is not their 
business to hunt up taxable subjects and things, which the 
Assessors or Commissioners have neglected toreturn. (The 
only exception to this rule is fully explained in No. 46, page 
17, and No. 283, page 87.) 

With the copy of the Commissioners adjusted valuation 
before them, the Directors will then proceed to levy the 
school tax, and, when necessary, the building tax, according 
to the decisicns and explanations above referred to, from 
page 86 to page 95, inclusive; constantly bearing in mind 
the facts stated in decision No. 289, on page 87. 











School Build- 
Tax. oa 
Example No. 1. — 
Henry Stiles. 
Trade, Hatter. 
293.) 





No valuation. (No. 120, 


1.00 
Example No. 2 


James Watson, 
Trade, Printer. Valuation, $50 (No. 293.) 











Example No. 3. 
John Smith. 
Trade, Blacksmith. 
293.) 


Valuation, $100 (No. 


1.00 | 1.00 


-" 
Example No. 4. | 
John Jones. 
Trade, Cabinet Maker. 
(No. 289, 291.) 
1 Horse, 
1 Cow, 


Valuation, $200 


$50 
20 


“$70 


| 

Example No. 5. 

John Phillips. | 

Trade, Tailor. Valuation, $150 (Nos. 
289, 291.) 1, 

House and lot, valuation, $300 1 | 

| 


~IS 
aoc 





Example No. 6. 

Smith Jones. 

Trade, Carpenter. 
291, 293.) 

25 acres of Land, valuation, $250 

1 Horse, 60 

1 Cow, 

Money at interest, 


Valuation, $250 (Nos. 








200 








15 | 


$525 

| Silver Lever Watch, (No. 308.) | 
| 

Example No. 7. | 
Henry Herbert. 
Profession, Physician. No 
(No. 293.) 


valuation, 
1.00 


Daniel Williams. 
Profession, Physician. 

(No. 291.) 
1 Horse. 


Valuation, $150! 
| 1.00 


| 

| 

Example No. 8. 
25 | 


Valuation. $50 | 


| (No. 120, 291.) 


| Thomas Jones. 


| (No. 293.) 
1 Horse. Valuation, $80. 
1 Cow. 66 20. 
I House and Lot. 66 800. 
10 Acres of Land. 6s 100. 


Example No. 9. 
William Simpson. 
Profession. Lawyer. Valuation $300 (Nos. 
291, 293.) 
1 Gold Lever Watch, (No. 308.) 
Example No. 10. 
Joho Hart. 
Profession, Lawyer. Val. 1,200(291, 293.) 
1 Horse. Valuation, $100 
2 Cows, os 50 
50 acres of Land, 
1 House and Lot, 
Money at interest, 


1,000 
800 
1,500 


$3,450 
Val. $200 (No. 308.) 





Pleasure Carriage. 


Example No. 11. 
Peter Mellinger. 
Occupation, Laborer. 
120, 293.) 


No valuation. (No. 


Example No. 12. 


George Sheaffer. 
Occupation, Laborer. Val. $25 (Nos. 120, 


293.) 














Example No. 13. 
Henry Williamson. 
Occupation, Laborer. 
120, 293.) 
1 Cow, $12, 
2 Sheep, 2, 


Val., $25 (Nos. 


$4 


Example No. 14. 
Christopher North. 
Occupation, Farmer. 
120, 295.) 


No. Valuation, (No. 


Example No. 15. 
James Spear. 
Occupation, Farmer. 
(No. 120, 291, 295.) 
2 Horses, valuation, $75. 
2 Cows, 6 13. 
12 Sheep, « 12. 


Valuation, $100 


$100 


Example No. 16. 
George Hartley. 


Occupation, Farmer. Valuation, $200 


4 Horses. Valuation, $150. 
6 Cows. 6s S 60. 
50 Sheep. - 50. 





1 Yoke of Oxen. ‘“ 40. 
100 Acres of Land, “ 1,500. 
Money at interest. 400 

$2200 


1 Pleasure Carriage. Val. $150 (No. 308.) 
1 Silver Lever Watch. “ 


Example No. 17. 
Occupation, Merchant. Val. $200 (Nos. 
| 120, 291.) 

1 Gold Watch, (No. 308.) * 


Example No. 18. 
| William Boyd. 


Occupation, Merchant. Valuation, $600 




















School | Build- 
Tax. |ing tax 
1.50 | 1.00 
1.00 | 1.00 
6.00 | 3.00 
17.25 | 8.625 
2.00 | 2.00 
4 
1.00 | 1.00 { 
1.00 | 1.00 
1.00 | 1.00 : 
y 
07 | 034 | 
1.00 | 1.00 
1.00 | 1.00 
' 
50 | 25 
1.00 | 1.00 | 
11.00 | 5.50 
1.50 | 1.50 } 
.15| 75 
1.00 | 1.00 
15 | 75 
| 
| 
3.00 | 1.50 
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School Build- ** May 24th, 1856, the court order and ¢~cree the territory 














Money at interest. 300. Tax. |ing tax mentioned in the report of the viewers or commissioners in 

| the matter, to be erected and formed into an Independent 

$1300. | 6.50 | 3.25 School District, to be called School District No. 8, in Sewick- 

1 Gold Lever Watch. (No. 308.); 1.00 | 1.00 ley township, with all the powers and privileges conferred 
1 Pleasure Carriage, $150. 6 | 1.50 | 1.50 _ by law.” 


! To this decree exceptions were filed, which, upon argu- 


Example No. 19. ment, were dismissed. ! 
John Pike. Whereupon, the School Directors of Sewickley township 


Occupation, Clerk. Val. $150 (No. 120.)} 1.00 | 1.00 | sued out this certiorari in the Supreme Court, and assigned 
the f »llowing etrors : 
1, There was no notice given by the commissioners, or 
any other person, of the time an: place the commissioners 
, would view the premises. 
1.00 | 2 The order to the commissioners is defective, as it con- 


Example No. 20. 
John Taylor. 
Single Freeman, without occupation, (No. 





120, 290. 1.00 } a ; ; 
. ) | tains no explicit direction to enquire into the expediency of 
E. granting the prayer of the petitioners. 
Joseph Youn imple No. 22. | 3. The Report of Commissioners 1s defective, inasmuch 
P 6. | |a8 it does not contain an explicit opinion as to the expedi- 


Single Freeman, without occupation (Nos. |ency or propriety of granting the prayer of the petitioners. 


| 
ery ae 3 No. 308.)| oo = 4. There was no draft returned by commissioners, of the 
o exe. (No. )| hd -/ |Tines of the new district, nor the lines of the township from 
which it was erected. 
Example No. 23. | 6. The court erred in confirming the Report of Commis- 


William Coleman. 


(No occupation returned by Assessor,) 
(Nos. 85, 281.) 


sioners, at the same term to which it was returnable. 
| Foster §& Marchand, for the School Directors, cited Acts 
of Assembly, 8 May, 1855, and 15th April, 1834, as the 

















50 Acres of Land. Valuation, $500. | | whole authority for the proceedings below. In support of 
2 Horses. 66 80. Ist assignment of error, they cite Bethe] township, | Barr, 
3 Cows. 4 25. | 97. Norwegian township, 8 Harris. As to 2d and 3d as- 
12 Sheep. « 12, } signment, 5 Barr, 447; 1 Jones, 271; 14.8. and R. 67; Act 
Money at interest. 300. | of 1834. As to 4th assignment, 5 Barr, 452; 2 Watts, 270. 

— As to 5th assignment, Section 14 of Act of 15th April, 1834, 

$917. | 4.585) 2.293 | Clarke &§ Markle, and H. P. Laird, for the Independent 


| District :— 
PEN | No exceptions were filed to the :eport of the Commission- 
InDS DEFT SCHOOL SaSEREeS. |ers, until after the court had decreed the erection of the In- 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania—October Term, 1858. | dependent District; and the Supreme Court has frequently 


Independent School District No. 8, Sewickley township. bespoke pre and yeh re. that — a 
. ’ - 4... «| are filed to the report before confirmation, they wii] not hear 
In a proceeding to erect an independent school district, it | them in a Court of haview nial if the eccagttid had 


must appear affirmatively, that the Commissioners gave | been made at the proper time, the Court below would have 
notice of the time and place of their meeting, to enquire referred back the proceedings for correction and amendment. 


into the expediency of establishing the datiet. |For instance, they would have required ih Commisioner 
It is fatal to the report of such Commissioners that they have | was given—which was done in this case, and would have 
returned no draft of the lines of the new district. |SO been made to appear, if any exceptions on this account 


A confirmation of the report at the term to which it is made | 54 been filed before confirmation. But in his case there is 
|no difficulty about notice, because the court required notice 


is erroneous. of the application to be given before the appointment of 
Independent school districts are against the general policy {the Commissioners, for the erection of the Independent dis- 


of the law, and the proceedings to establish them must be | trict, and from the time notice was given of the application, 
as appears by the record, all parties were in Court, and were 





in strict conformity with the statute. | bound to take notice of all the future proceedings. In most 

— |cases, notice is not given until after the report is returned, 

Certiorart to the Quarter Sessions of Westmoreland but in this case, notice was given of the application for the 

County. |appointment of the Commissioners and of the time of ma- 
On the 22d of February, 1856, the following petition was | king it. 

presented in the Quarter Sessions. The only assignment of error, then, which the Supreme 


‘“‘ The petition of divers inhabitants of Sewickley town- | Court will consider, is the 5th assignment of erggr—that is 
ship, now composing school No. 8, respectfully sheweth :— that the report was confirmed at the term to which it was 
That your petitioners believe the cause of education would |returnable. Wasthiserror? Wethink not. In road cases 
be greatly advanced by the Honorable Court forming them |the Act of Assembly says the report shall lie over till the 
into an Independent District, with the following boundaries, |next term. In township cases, the act of Assembly says 
viz: Commencing &c., thence to place of beginning. Your | that the court shall take such order thereon, at the succeed- 
petitioners, therefore, respectfully pray your Honors to grant | ing term, as they deem proper. The plain meaning of this 
the same. And they will ever pray, &c. | Act is, that the Court, without further delay, shall make a 

Signed by twenty-three citizens.” | final disposition of the matter by the next term, or take such 

April 22d, 1856, affidavit being made that due notice was | action on it as will tend to its final disposition. But there 
given of the intended application for the appointment of |is nothing in the Act, as in road cases, making it obligatory 
Commissioners, the court made the following order: on the Court to let the report lie over for three months; and 

(Prayer of the petition recited.) ‘‘ And now, to wit: )|there was no reason for it in this case, because notice was 
22d April, 1856, the court appoint John Pinkerton, S. B.|given of the application, and the respondents had ample 
Weimer and Joseph Guffey, commissioners for the purpose | time to prepare and make their defence. 
indicated in the petition.” But we think that the Act of 20th May, 1857, and the 

May 19, 1856. The Commissioners thus report: proceedings that were had under that act, disposes of this 

“ We, the persons appointed, by the above order of court, | whole case. It is therein provided, that the “ Court of Quar- 
commissioners to view the premises (and report thereon,) | ter Sessions is hereby authorized and required, upon applica- 
therein mentioned, do report, that in pursuance of said or- | tion of not less than 20 citizens of the township, to open the 
der, we have viewed the premises and the lines set-forth in | decree of the Court, by which it, (the independent district) was 
the above order, comprising school No. 8, and we are of the | created ; and, after re-eramination upon the MERITS. confirm 
opinion that it would be expedient to form and create the | or annul such districts, as the evidence may require.’ Under 
territory comprising school No. 8, into a separate and Inde-|the provisions of this act, on 3lst August, 1857, twenty 
pendent Common Schoo) District, as bounded and described | citizens presented their petition, to have the decree, creating 
in the above order.”’ this district, opened and annulled ; and that was held under 
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consideration by the Court, and the parties fully heard from 
Term to Term, until 21st April, 1858, when the petition was 
dismissed, and the independent district confirmed. At the 
hearing on this application, to open the decree, a draft of 
all the School Districts in Sewickley township, including 
this one, was presented to the Court, and also all the evi- 
dence the parties chose to produce, heard fully and repea- 
tedly, and the case fully argued. The Court, before making 
the final decree, made an order, perhaps not entered on the 
record, that a draft should be furnished before final decree, 
and one was furnished in pursuance of this order, which 
the court acted upon and considered, before making the final 
decree. We think that the Act of May, 1857, cited, provi- 
ded a remedy for all persons dissatisfied with independent 
districts. The Quarter Sessions, not the Supreme Court, 
was the tribunal to which they were referred, and that court, 
after a re-examination upon the merits of the case, might 
annul or confirm the independent district. These parties 
chose that tribunal, before which they had a full hearing 
from term to term, for nearly a year, employing much of the 
time and attention of the court; and now, after a final de- 
cree, upon the merits, failing in that, they go to the Supreme 
Court upon supposed informalities in the original proceed- 
ings, and ask the court to annul the district which has been 
in operation for more than two years, and all their arrange- 
ments made to suit the boundary and the children within 
the district. Besides, nearly all of Sewickley township is 


wisely. Without a draft before them, of the proposed new 
district, how can the Court judge whether its shape and lo- 
cation are such as to accord with the convenience of the in- 
habitants? Without a draft, how can the Court say that 
the remainder of the district, not included in the new divi- 
sion, may not be left in such a shape as greatly to incom- 
mode its inhabitants? Besides, the convenience of the 
public generally, demands that the public records should 
show with certainty all the municipal divisions of the county. 
In re Harrison township, 5, Barr 452. Henderson town- 
ship, 2, Watts 270. It is true that where the division is 
made, so that it can be designated by natural boundaries, 
the statute does not require a draft of the lines; for the 
objects to be accomplished by such a description are secured 





by natural boundaries. In this case, one of the boundaries 
|of the reported district is a natural one, but the others are 
|not. It is impossible to tell from the description, either the 
|form of the new district, or how much land is included in it. 

We think also the fifth exception is sustained. The final 
| disposition of the report, is required by the Act of Assem- 
|bly to be according to the requirements in cases of new 
jtownships. In those cases, the confirmation or rejection 
|of the report is enjoined to be made at the term after that to 
| which the report shall be made. The purpose of this is ob- 
| viously to give time, to the friends and opponents of the 
| proposed measure, to adduce evidence and argument for the 
|econsideration uf the Court. There is no more authority in 


organized as independent districts ; and there can be no good | the Court to confirm the report absolutely, at the term to 
reason for the annulling of this district; and so the court | which it is made, than there is to enter judgment against a 
below considered when they confirmed it, upon a hearing | defendant in enjectment, at the first term, for want of an 


on the merits. 


The opinion of the court was delivered Nov. 11, 1858, by 

Srrone, J.—The requisites of a proceeding to form an In- 
dependent School District are, in most respects, the same 
with those necessary to erect a new township. The Com- 
missioners are not indeed confined to the consideration of 
the precise geographical division, for which the petitioners 
ask, and, perhaps, it is not indispensable, as it is in a pro- 
ceeding to erect a new township, that the order should con- 
tain an express and explicit direction to enquire into the 
propriety of granting the prayer of the petition; for it is 
not distinctly required by the Act of Assembly. And be- 
sides, such an inquiry is of no consequence, for, as has been 
said, they may set off a new district, according to different 
bounds from those proposed in the petition, and they are to 
report their opinion on the expediency of a district with the 
limits which they select. But in all other respects, the law 
requires that the proceedings upon the petition, commission 


and report, and the final disposition thereof shal! be accord- | 
ing to the Act of Assembly relative to the erection of new 


townships. 

Tried then by the requisites of the Act of 15th of April, 
1834, this proceeding is incurably defective. 

That act does not indeed require in express terms, that 


the commissioners shall give notice of the time and place | 


when and where they will proceed to enquire irto the expe- 
diency of establishing the new municipal division. But the 
public interests, as well as justice to individuals, so obvi- 
ously require that such notice should be given, that it has 
always been held that the want of it is fatal to the proceed- 
ings. 1, Barr 97, In re Bethel township, 8 Har. 324, In re 
Norwegian township. It is quite as necessary that this 
should appear affirmatively as that it should appear that a 
party has had his day in Court. Every division of a town- 
ship or school district may affect seriously the interests of 


|appearance. Here the confirmation was not nisi, but ab- 
solute, at the first term, and within five days after the re- 
port was made. 

We observe nothing in the argument, submitted on be- 
half of the defendants in error, which justifies the action of 
the Court. It is said no exceptions were filed until after 
the confirmation; but the exceptants had not the time given 
them by the statute, within which to file them. 

It is urged also, that the defects were cured by the sub- 
sequent application to open the confirmation made under the 
Act of May 20, 1857. That Act, however, applies only to 
cases of Independent School Districts formally established, 
but in establishing which, the commissioners and the court 
have overlooked the reasons for which such districts are 
authorized. It declares such districts to be against the gene- 
ral policy of the law, and it was designed to impose new 
|obstacles in the way of their continuance, rather than to 
| facilitate their creation. 

Order of the Court of Quarter Sessions reversed, and the 
proceedings set aside, at the cost of the petitioners. 








Original Communications. 


| 
} 





ROSE’S QUESTION. 


| To Messrs. Graves & T. L. M.—Gentlemen: I as- 


isure you, that it is not in a quibbling spirit, but truly 
lfor information, that I discuss your solutions in the 


January No. of the Journal; of the correctness of 
which, I am not yet convinced. If I were, I would, 


‘most assuredly, acknowledge my error. As it is, I 
| 


the inhabitants, and they have, therefore, a natural right to| must be content to remain dumb for a while longer. 


be heard in the matter. The proceeding in this case affords 
no evidence that any notice was given. 


Mr. Graves says,—“ If A had agreed to take just 


We have already said all that is necessary respecting the 560 gross of buttons of B in exchange for his 200 


second and third assignments of error. 

The fourth exception is, that the commissioners returned 
no draft of the lines of the new district, nor of the lines of 
the townships from which it was erected. This is a fatal 
defect. The act requires that they shall report “ the lines 
of the proposed new District,”’ and the Act of 1834 defines 
how they shall report those lines, namely, by a plot or 
draft. Nor is this mere matter of form It is substantial. 
To the Court is given the power to “ take such order upon 


| at 


‘yards of cloth ;—that is, if the quantity of buttons 
‘had been fixed at 560 gross, the same as A’s cloth 


200 yards, the rates of each remaining the same, 
—then Mr. Lamborn’s solution would be correct,— 


|B’s gain would be 1£. But I do not understand 
‘the question in that way. 


The quantities are not 


the report, as shall to them appear just and reasonable.” | regarded at all, until you wish to get the whole 


In enquiring into the justice and reasonableness of the pro- 
posed division, it is indispensable that they should know 


how the inhabitants, both of the new district and of the | 
|have been correct, it would be correct on any part: 
‘for, if 1£ be gained upon the whole, (560X6d=14£,) 


old, may be affected by it. One object of the statutory re- 


quisites respecting the report, was to give to the Court the 
information necessary to enable them to perform this duty 


gain.” 
Now, if on the whole trade, my solution would 
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vested, and in a currency or commodity that is of the 
same unit value as that in which the capital is reck- 
oned. 

For example, if I sell a horse that is worth, or 
cost me, 80 dollars in money, for 100 dollars in money. 
I gain 20 on 80, which is 3, or 25 per cent. But if 
Mr. Graves’ quantity (one gross,) worth 6d,—and, |J sell him for 100 bushels of wheat, reckoning the 
the $d. gained by his solution on his 6d. is 1{£|wheat at 1 dollar per bushel, but which I can only 
gained on the whole 144, (and not 1£,) and is 8} per | dispose of, for cash, at 96 cents per bushel, I have 
cent. No matter how large or small the quantity | only got 96 dollars cash for my horse, which is a 
be, there is no difference in principle, or per cent. ; | gain of only 16 on 80, or 20 per cent. 
and whether we regard Mr, Graves’ quantity, or the; ‘The barter value of my horse, which is worth 80 
whole quantity, the proportionate gain must be the dollars cash, in wheat, counting wheat at 1 dollar 
same. The gain, whether as a part or a whole, is ‘per bushel, when it will only bring 96 cents cash, is 
in linen, not money; and Graves’ $d. per gross, (or |834 dollars, or 834 bushels of wheat. If then, I sell 
per 6d.,) being in linen, is worth orly 3d. |him for 100 bughels of wheat, I gain 16% bushels of 

The sum is this: B either gains $d. on 6d., which | wheat on 834 bushels, which is ! or 20 per cent., the 
is 1£ on the whole, or he gains $d. on 6d., which is|same as above. Now, if I were to estimate the 16% 
14£ on the whole, or he does not ;—but he cannot | dollars gain in wheat, on the 80 dollars cash value 
gain $d. on 6d. and 1£ on 14£, on the same trade. lof my horse, a greater gain per cent. would be ob- 

I consider T. L. M’s solution wholly untenable. | tained, and a manifest error made. This is what I 
It seems to me that A gains nothing, instead of 3d. | mean by saying, that to ascertain the true gain per 
per yard; his gain is only nominal. Nor can I con-|cent, we must always estimate it, in a currency or 
cede the right to estimate per centage on the nomi-|commodity, that is of the same unit value as that 
nal gain of A, who really loses 14d. on every yard. }on which the gain is made. 

I have another solution, received by private let- | Mr. Graves says: “ The gain on the cloth is 3d. 
ter, subject, however, in my humble opinion, to the! per yard; that is, 1s. 6d. gains 3d. In the same 
same objections as the other two,—the estimating | ratio 6d. would gain 1d. Consequently if B had 
of that as real gain, which is but nominal gain. Lencelved 7d. for his buttons the trade would have 

This solution argues,as Mr. Graves’, that “ If B’s| been equal, neither would have gained nor lost.”— 
buttons had been received by A at 7d. per gross,|This is certainly true. But then he says, “ As B 
the trade would have been equal ; B receiving 1863 ‘receives 7d. for his buttons on every gross he sold, 
yards of linen, being a gain of 134 yards, at 1s. 9d. | ‘on 6d. he gained 4d. or ,', on 1, which is 8} per ct.” 
per yard=1}£ on the whole, or 84 per cent ;”— | Now this is his mistake,—in estimating the barter 
which gain, Graves says, will bring my answer. The | gain of $d. on the cash value of the buttons ; for, as 


a proportional gain would be obtained upon any part 
of it; and #d. be gained on 6d.—being a gain of 74 
per cent. 

“Quantities are not regarded at all.” True, the 
gain per cent. is the same on any quantity, whether 
on the whole quantity, (560 gross,) worth 14£, or on 











objection to this solution is,—the linen is worth but 
1s. 6d. per yard, or 1£ on the whole. 

With due respect for the opinions of others, I 
must acknowledge that if these solutions are cor- 
rect, I bave never understood the true principle of 
per centage. KE. Lamsorn. 

West Lampeter, Lan. co., 1859. 





| Mr. Graves says, “if B had received 7d. per gross 
for i:i3 butto ns, he would have neither gained nor 
lost ;” therefore 7d. and not 6d. is the barter value, 
and as the $d. gained is in barter, and not in cash, 
the gain per cent. must be estimated on the 7d. 
which gives 7} gain per cent;—Mr. Lamborn’s 
answer. ‘True, the cash value of the buttons is 6d. 





Mr. Epirror:—In the January No. of the Jour- 
nal, I see two of your correspondents have taken 
exception to Mr. Lamborn’s solution of the per 
centage question, in Rose’s arithmetic. As per 
centage, though certainly among the most import- | 
ant, is perhaps the most imperfectly understood of | 
all the branches in arithmetic, it may not be unprofi- | 
table to pursue the investigation a little further. 

Mr Lawhorn, in my opinion, is right. The diffi- | 
culty with Mr. Graves and T. L. M., is, that they | 
estimate the gain per cent. on the wrong sum. If 
T sell buttons that are worth 7d. per gross for 744., 
T gain $d. on 7d., not on 6d. nor on 8d. nor on any 
other sum, but 7d. 
trade should always be estimated on the capital in- 


The gain or loss per cent. in 


we estimate the 


‘the correct gain per cent., 


las Mr. Graves asserts, 


‘his 200 yards of linen, or not ; 
/pondents agree, that that is the way the trade really 
‘was made 


per gross; but B does not gain the $d. in cash. He 


‘gains $d. by taking linen at } above its cash value, 


and wher disposed of for cash, reduces the $d. 
'gained in bartef, to $ of 44. cash, or 9d. If, now, 
;d. gained in cash, on the 6d. cash 
value of the buttons, we are estimating the gain per 


cent. in that which is of the same unit value, as 


|that on which the gain is made, and we then get 


which is 7}, the same as 
before. 

I do not see how it can make any difference, 
whether A agreed in the 
first place to take just 560 gross of buttons for 
since all your corres- 


B gave buttons, which were worth in 
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ready money, 14£, for linen worth in ready money, 
15£, which is a gain of ; or 7} per cent. What 
can be plainer than this? T. L. M. falls into the 
same error as Mr. Graves. They both estimate the 
barter gain on the cash value, which is manifestly 
wrong. It must be darter gain on barter value, or 
cash gain on cash value, either of which will give the 


correct answer, though not the one in the book. T. | 


L. M. says, “ B receives 74$d. for what cost him but 
6d.” This would be true, if the 74d. was in cash; 
but it isin linen, which is only worth to him, in ready 
money, § of 74d., or 63d., which is a gain of 2 on 
on 6d., or 74 per cent. 

The question is not, as some seem to think, how 
much does B gain percent. morethan A? But how 


much the best bargain has he on the whole, and how, 


| [We have also received from John C. Geiger, of 
Bradford county, a solution, which being similar in 
mode and result to those differing from Mr. Lam- 
born, and already published, need not now be inser- 
ted.—Ep. } 


TO PARENTS. 

Hon. Tuos. H. Burrowes.— We have just closed 
one of the most interesting and profitable Insti- 
tutes, ever held in this county, but as the Secre- 
tary will doubtless furnish an extract of our pro- 
ceedings, I shall not speak of it here. My design 
is, to say a few words to parents, which I hope, 
will be received by them in that spirit of kindness, 


‘in which they are addressed. 


One of the most important earthly duties devolv- 


much is that per cent. on the amount he hasinvested ing upon parents, is the suitable education of their 
in the trade? Any other understanding would de-| children; by which I mean an education suited to 
part from the rule for finding the gain per cent. in| the character, talents and destination of the child. 


all business transactions. We all agree that B| Whatever difference may exist in regard to higher 


} 


gained 1£ on the whole, (that is the answer in the | branches of study, every parent is solemnly bound 


| 


book,) not 1£ more than A, but1£ clear. We also | to have his child taught, Reading, Writing and Arith- 
agree that he had 14£ invested in the trade. He/metic. It was to give, even the poorest, an oppor- 


therefore gained 1 on 14. Seymour Preston. 


Lancaster, Jan. 1859. 


Mr. Eprror :—I know of nothing that will waken | 
up teachers better than keeping Rose’s question on 
the tapis. It has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 
It is a four-fold question and requires a four-fold 


answer. 
Ist. ‘How many gross? 
200 yards X 21d=4290d.—74$d=560 gross. 
lst answer, 560 gross. 
2d. Who gets the best bargain? 
A clears 3d. on an outlay of 18d.; or 4d. on 1d. 


B clears 1}d. on 6d.; or }d.on 1d. But j—j= 
#;1d=;,d., B’s gain over A on one penny. Hence, 


B has the best bargain. 
2d answer, B best bargain. 


3d. How much on the whole? 


This is exceptionable Grammar, but must mean, 


how much (the best bargain) on the whole? 
If 1d. gain },d. 4200 gains ),. 4200=350d. 
3d. answer, 350d. best. 
4th. What per cent, (the best bargain ?) 
A’s 4200d.: 100d. :: 350d.: 84d. 
4th answer, 8d. 
To bring this question down to the comprehension 
of my friend from West Lampeter, I will just state 
it as follows :— 
A invested 3600d. and gained 600d. 
B invested 3360d. and gained 840d. 
Now, 3600d.: 100d. :: 600d. : 163d. 
And 3360d.: 100d. :: 840d, : 25d 
But 25d.—163d.=8}d. Answer. 
The question is not, “ how much did B gain,” but 
how much did B gain over A’s gain. S. B. M. 
Johnstown, Cambria co., 1859. 


| tunity to secure, at least, an ordinary English ed- 
jucation, that the Pa. School Law was enacted; 
/and though it may still have imperfections, as all 
j|human things have ; those parents who take an in- 
terest in the Public Schools and do their duty to- 
ward them, like them, and are reaping from them 
ja rich reward. There are children in our county, 
\who are receiving a respectable education, such as 
| will qualify them for any ordinary business, entirely 
‘in the Common School. The reason why some 
succeed much better than others, is often owing to 
ithe parents. They do not speak enough to their 
‘children about the great value of learning, and do 


| 
/not encourage them enough to try to secure it. 


Few children are naturally fond of their books ; 
| they would rather be at play than study them; and 
if, instead of being properly encouraged by their 
‘parents, they hear them constantly complaining 
,and finding fault, not only with the teacher and the 
|school, but education itself, how can it be expect- 
ed that they should love their books and faithfully 
study them? If we can make our children feel the 
‘importance of learning, and this can be done very 
leasily by speaking to them properly on the subject, 
lit will have a powerful effect upon them; and 
though they even should not perceive much of the 
value of learning, if they love their parents, which 
is natural for children to do, they will study to 
please them. Parents therefore should often visit 
the schools in which their children are studying; 
this would cheer and please them and make them 
try harder to learn. It would also have an excel- 
‘lent effect on the teacher ; if industrious and faith- 
/ful, it would make him feel glad to see the parent 
lin the school to witness the progress of the child; 
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if otherwise, it would, it certainly ought, to ‘make | ‘sufficient to engage children i in a cheerful and suc- 
him feel ashamed, ome course of learning. In conclusion, I am 

Children at a very early age take notice of the|willing to admit that all the parents can do, will 
conduct of their parents and try to imitate it —|av vail but little, if the teacher is not competent,— 
Parents who are industrious will have industrious | faithful and familiar with his whole duty. Children 
children, Parents who read will have reading |are often discouraged from learning by a teacher, 
children. Parents who love learning, will have |who either does not understand his duty or is too 
children who love it ; and parents who are opposed |careless to perform it. Sometimes his gloomy 
to learning will generally have children who are | countenance, morose temper and forbidding man- 
thesame. ‘There are exceptions I know, but gener- | ners, without any thing else, stand in the way of 
ally children copy after their parents. Example |progress, and prevent the scholars from either 
therefore is of the highest possible concern in the loving their studies or making improvement in them. 
cause of education ; and parents, if they wish their | But often a competent and faithful teacher meets 


children to become scholars, should be exceedingly with little or no success, because the parents take 
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careful, and not give it in opposition to the cause 


of education. 

As it regards our Common Schools, they have 
been established by they law, and opposition against | 
them will not remove them, but only cripple the | 
efforts of those who try to improve them and make 
them more valuable to the public. Our best plan 


certainly now is, to do all we can, by getting good | 


teachers and by encouraging our children to learn, 


to receive the greatest possible benefit from the | 
And we have every thing to encourage, 


schools. 
us. Four years ago last fall, teachers were scarce, 
and a majority of them very imperfectly prepared. 
Last fall there were two, three or more applicants 
for every school, and the directors could select the 
very best and thus give good teachers to the people. 

Speak then to your children, as often as possible, 
about the worth of learning. If you cannot do it 
every morning; do it at least every Monday morn- 


ing, when they are getting ready to go to school. | 


Let mothers especially attend to this duty. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte once said “ The future destiny 
of the child is always the work of the mother.” 
Tell your children how much you love them, and 
how anxious you are that they should behave well 
and learn well at school. Tell them how much 
pleasure it will afford you, if you hear that they 
learn well and behave well; ard how sad it will 
make you feel if youshould hear any thing unfavor- 
able concerning them. As they love you they will 
remember your words of instruction, and save 
trouble to the teacher and grief to you. It is my 
candid opinion that parents are much to blame for 
neglect of duty in this matter. They do not, in a 
spirit of love and kindness, stimulate the minds 
and hearts of their children, to enter the path of 
learning. 

To most children, learning may be made an allur- 
ing object, if the proper course is pursued by the 
parents and the teacher. Moderate tasks, such as 
the children can master by faithful study—a proper 
allowance of time to play—commendation kindly 
given, when merited, and occasional presents or re- 
wards for rapid improvement, are usually quite 


no interest in the school and seem to care not how 
‘much or how little their children learn, and some 
/even speak against the school and the teacher,— 
‘though both may be very good. 

J. J, RemmensnyDER. 
Co. Supt. of Northumberland Co. 
Near Milton, Jan., 1859. 





CLARION COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Up to this time you have had 
no response from Clarion county, to the call you 
made for items some months ago. For fear you 
should think we are idle—and since our more public 
labors are now over, I will give you a brief outline 
of what we have been doing. 

During the year just closed, we have held three 
sessions of the county Institute. The first was con- 
vened in Callensburg, on the 28th of January, and 
continued in session three days. This meeting was 
especially important in its results upon the public 
|mind in that region. 

On the 5th of October we convened a Normal In- 
stitute of five weeks, in the same place. This, du- 
ring the greater part of the session, was attended 
by about fifty teachers, who presented an array of 
jtalent and qualification seldom met with in so small 
‘anumber. During its session, we were cheered by a 
visit from Mr, Hickok, who, in his felicitous way, 
addressed the Institute and the public on several 
occasions. While “winning golden opinions” for 
himself, from all who heard him, he mightily strength- 
ened our hands for the further prosecution of the 
igood work. The exercises of the last week were 
mainly conducted by Prof. Thickstun, late of Mead- 
ville. The Professor’s “labors of love” among us, 
were abundant and successful. Those of us who 
were present to profit by his instructions, cannot 
fail to hope, that this, his first visit, may not be his 
last. Frequent evening lectures were given during 
the session, and on each evening of the last week.— 
To A. Myers, Esq., Rev. J. E. Chapin, R. Sutton, 
Esq., Prof. 'Thickstun, and others, our thanks are 
due, for their excellent lectures delivered before the 
Institute. 
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The third and last meeting has just closed in | |intendents, who shall assist them in exastintug teach. 
Shippensville, after a session of four days. Theat- ers and visiting schools, and County Superinten- 
tendance of teachers was respectable, and the exer- dents may give certificates to indicate the qualifica. 
cises varied andinteresting. Owing to some adven- itions of those from whom directors make their se- 
titious and unpropitious circumstances, there was lections of teachers; but the possession of these 
not so much interest as usual manifested by the pub- certificates either must not be considered as deter- 
lie. J.G. McGonacte. (|mining membership in the profession, or County 

January, 1859. 'Superintendents, who are selected by a different 

——— ~ body, and subject to a different power, ought not to 
THE ANNULMENT OF TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. be allowed toannulthem. The County Superinten- 

Before the State Teachers’ Association, last Au-| dents are legitimately the agents of the directors, 
gust, and elsewhere, I expressed myself in favor of and much as they may do to elevate the teachers’ 
a modification of the 41st section of our school law, profession, and closely as they may sympathize with 
respecting the power of County Superintendents to it, they are its proper guardians, no further than the 
annul teachers’ certificates. I did it then, as I do interests of the directors are concerned. The true 
it now, with a full appreciation of the benefits con- policy, and that generally adopted in American or- 
ferred both upon schools and teachers, by the office ganizations is, that the individual to whom power is 
of County Superintendent. given, must be responsible to those upon whom it is exer- 

The remarks of your correspondent “ D,” in the | cised. 
last number of the Journal, and a paragraph in the’ 2d. The annulment of teachers’ certificates is an un- 
State Superintendent's late report, both strongly | pleasant duty for a County Snperintedent. 
deprecating such a change, seem to require some, I think there is no right-feeling Superintendent 
answer, on the part of those advocating the change, |in the State, that would not rather share the respon- 
who do not want to be considered as desiring “ to sibility of anvuling teachers’ certificates with other 
destroy public confidence in, and desire for their| parties. The extreme delicacy of the duty, prevents 
profession,” or as taking any “backward step” in too often, its faithful discharge. If the Superinten- 
the great school reform. ‘dent were only permitted to call to his aid a com- 

“D's” argument is mainly intended to show that | mittee of teachers, of which he might be chairman, 
the teachers’ profession needs some shield to protect and before which the accused party might appear, 
its purity—some power to enable it to get rid of it would relieve him of much unpleasant responsi- 
unworthy members. This is at once admitted.—| bility, and better secure the desired end ; though I 
Lawyers, doctors and clergymen, have means of |®m not sure that this mode would be the best that 
turning out of their professions, those who disgrace | could be adopted. 
them ; and the teachers’ profession, in its infancy,| If a Superintendent honor justly the teachers’ 
needs, if possible, more careful safeguards. profession, he will feel that the annulment of a cer- 

This agreed upon, we approach the main question, | \tificate is the exercise of a dangerous power, which 
viz: Is the teachers’ profession properly protected | ihe will desire to shun. A synod, or a conference, 
by the provisions made in the 41st section of our decides the justice or injustice of the charges against 
school law ? la clergyman ; the court only, after hearing evidence, 

I will briefly state three objections, to the manner | strikes the name of an attorney from the roll; a 
in which protection is furnished by that section. | medical association refuses membership to the quack; 

Ist. It is contrary to the principles upon which our |and is it any wonder that modest Superintendents 
school system is based. think that ihe law invests in them a power which 

Under the despotic governments of the old world, | they ought not to exercise ? 
their school systems are protected by the crown,aod| J do not say that Superintendents have in many 
all power emanates from that head. The people instances abused their power. On the contrary, I 
have no active interest in the matter. School laws | think the profession has suffered much more from a 
are made, school houses built, inspectors and teach- | neglect to annul the certificates held by the un- 
ers appointed and displaced, at the option of the | worthy, than from any abuse of power in the annul- 
central power. ‘ment of those held by the unworthy; and, quite as 

The principle upon which our school system is | much because the certificates of the former havenot 
based, as I understand it, reverses this order. The! been annuled, as because those of latter can be an- 
power emanates from the people, instead of from the nuled without reason, I would place the duty of 
king. Certain anamolies, it is trae, mar the har-| guarding the profession in the hands of those whose 
mony of this order, but these are exceptions which standing i is effected by the standing of the profes- 
time will change. ‘sion, well convinced that it would be better done. 

The people have a perfect right to elect school! 3d. The effect of the law, as it stands, is to degrade 
directors, school directors have aright to elect Super- | the profession of teaching. 
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No independent profession will long consent to 
be tested by an authority that does not emanate from 
it. To do so, would be a confession of weakness— 
a weakness which admits that some external power 
can discern its interests more clearly, and will guard 
them better than it can do for itself. 


True, County Superintendents may not play the | 
tyrant, “no abuses without redress may be alleged,” 
but the principle that the authority that expels members 
from a profession should emanate from the profession, | 
I think, cannot be violated without doing damage | 
to all concerned. A County Superintendent may 
do a great wrong to a teacher, and to the profession 
of teaching, and be in nowise responsible to the in- | 
jured party. The power to annul certificates, pos- | 


sessed by County Superintendents, may not be “an | 
arbitrary or irresponsible power to be exercised at | 
random and without cause,” but it may be thus exer- | 


cised, and no means of redress exist but the distant, | 
uncertain, and irresponsible interference of the State | 
Superintendent. 

A profession ought to be self-purifying. A sur-| 
geon’s knife should never be used while nature has | 
sufficient strength to slough off the offending matter. | 
We all desire to see cultivated among teachers a 
professional feeling, but this much desired sympathy 
will never exist as long as the standard of member- 
ship is fixed for them, not by them. Make teach- 
ers legally, as well as morally, responsible for the 
standing of their profossion, and they will speedily 
manifest the necessary zeal for its welfare, to discard 
the unworthy. A sense of this responsibility would 
do much to elevate and dignify the profession, and 
just in proportion as this sense of responsibility is 
wanting will teaching be degraded. 

These are among the reason which induce myself 
and others to seek a modification of the 41st section 
of the School Law, and I feel confident that they 
are not easily answered. 

I shall not urge a speedy change in the law, if it 
be thought unwise at present to disturb it ; and, per- 
haps, the establishment of State Normal Schools 
under the present Normal School Act will bring 
about the modification desired, soon enough and in 
the best form. 

To make teachers themselves responsible for the 
purity and dignity of their profession, to make the 
tribunal sitting in judgment upon the character or 
qualifications of a teacher responsible to the profes- 
sion to which the accused belongs, may be consid- 
ered by some, to be “a backward step,” but it isa 
step that will be taken. , 

I do not counsel the striking down of any of the 
“conservative powers of the system ;” but in this 
country that is not the strongest organization which 
struggles most ardently to centralize power. These 
so-called conservative powers have been uprooted, 





ican Society; and, though it may not happen the 
next week, or the next year,it is as fixed as fate 
can fix it, that the great American School System, 
in Pennsylvania and out of it, will prove no excep- 
tion. J. P. Wickersnam. 
Millersville, Lancaster co., Jan. 31st, 1859. 





Educational Societies. 





SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 

Bucks County Instirure.—An Educational Convention, 
under the auspices of the Bucks County Institute, was held 
at Newtown last week, commencing on Tuesday morning 
and terminating’ on Friday evening. Morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions were held each day. An immense 
crowd of teachers, schoo] directors, parents, pupils and 
friends of education generally attended the several sessions 
of the Institute, to witness the different exercises or take 
part in its deliberations. Attimesthe Newtown Hall, where 
the convention was held, was literally packed from pit to 
dome, with an attentive audience, who seemed to disregard 
the discomforts of an over-crowded and over-heated house 
in their eagerness to hear the discourses of the distinguished 
strangers and speakers present, or witness the highly inte- 
resting performance of a number of local teachers and class- 
es of their pupils. 
of education in Bucks county, and cheered the heart of all 
who felt an interest in the prosperity and progress of our 
common schools. It was the grandest, the happiest exhibi- 
tion of the proficiency of our teachers and the advancement 


It was a proud occasion for the cause 


of our schools, that has ever taken place in our county.— 
The whole community scemed to lay aside the usual order 
of business and devote a few days to the all-important sub- 
ject of education. The teachers had the gratification of 
seeing that the parents of the pupils, whom they are em- 
ployed to instruct, manifest a lively interest in the advance- 
ment of their children. Every teacher felt nerved and en- 
couraged to labor more earnestly than ever, for success in 
his calling, on beholding such a cheering spectacle. Long 
will this convention be remembered by the people of New- 
town, and we hope its effects will have a lasting influence 
upon those whom it was intended to benefit. The people 
of Newtown and surrounding country, ever noted for their 
free and cordial hospitality, more than ever, were unremit- 
ting in their attentions upon strangers who visited the In- 
stitute, and generously proffered every accommodation to 
make visitors feel comfortable and at home in a strange 
place.— Intelligencer. 
The following are the proceedings thus alluded to :— 


BUCKS COUNTY. 

The Institute met at Newtown, Noy. 16, 1858. Presi- 
dent, Wm. H. Johnson; First Vice President, A. K. Horn; 
Second Vice President, Robert S. Trego; Recording Secre- 
taries, Aaron N. Buckman and Huldah Price; Correspon- 
ding Secretary, Joseph Fell. 

Afternoon.— An exercise in English Grammar, by the pu- 
pils of the Newtown Grammar School, conducted by their 
teacher, Rachel Bond. Mary B. Taylor, teacher of the 
Highland school, Upper Makefield, then exercised her pupils 
in Geography, on the outline maps. The next exercise con- 
sisted of instruction in Natural Philosophy, given by Sarah 
M. Fell, teacher of the Dolington school, to a class of her 
pupils. The teachers present, under the instruction of J. T. 





one by one, from American Government and Amer- 


Lanning, performed a few examples in Mental Arithmetic. 
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Evening.—A very interesting address, by Mr. George | subject. The concluding addresses by Professors Wicker- 


|sham and Allen, were earnest appeals to parents, teachers 
Lear, of Doylestown. A few remarks were then made by | ond diveciors, y behalf of education. 


J. L. Lanning, on the influence of the school room. Geo.) ‘The following resolutions were severally adopted : 
Lear then addressed the meeting on “ Social Circles.” | Resolved, ene the work ad or poe isa oragmerive 
: ‘i one, and that the true teacher will employ every facility 
Woedneohay.- Beating class, aentaes by age Site mag Po for improvement in the profession. 
Falls twp.—the teachers present participating. The exer-| Resolved, That the Teachers? Institute, properly conduc- 
cise gave rise to a number of interesting criticisms and dis- | ted, cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence, both upon the 
cussions. This was followed by some remarks by Prof. | teacher and the profession of teaching. 


. : - | Resolved, That the teachers of public schools should aim 
Wickersham, on the manner of teaching reading. R. J. | to qualify themselves to conduct the exercises of the Insti- 


Armstrong, principal of the New Britain Seminary, instruc- | tute, without entire dependence upon the efforts of friends 
ted aclass in Practical Arithmetic ; after which, Prof. Allen, from abroad. 


| Resolved, That the true method of teaching corsists in 
of the West Chester Normal School, made some comments |elucidating principles, and so applying them to the nated ae 


on the same subject. | the pupil, as to develop thought. 


Afternoon.—Prof. Allen exhibited his mode of teaching | List of teachers in attendance. ; 
: . : ‘- 4 | Morrisville Bor.—Amanda Boyd, Jennie Suydam, Phebe 
English Grammar. A dissertation on Arithmetic, by R. J. \Jenkins. Falls—Mary R. Field, ye om Eastburn, Salli 


Armstrong, followed. Prof. Wickersham then gave the In- E. Fell, Phebe A. Walton, Maria Watson, Martha Price, 
stitute an exhibition of the principles of Physical Geography. a Jones, William ae ag reser amos 0 a 
re : ins | Bor.—Juliet Hellings, Elizabeth Kinsey, Elizabet regg, 

. Busning. Prof. Allen delivered a very entertaining and Clara Marple, Evaline Hall, Mary Craig, Annie Dillin, Ellie 
instructive address to Parents and Teachers. An essay was | Davis, Sarah Repsher, John L. Lanning. Bristol twp.— 
read by Clara Marple, principal of the Girls’ Grammar | Lizzie King, Tacie Lanning, Lizzie Magill, George Megill, 
i i ion, “ t Thomas Booz, A. J. L . Lower Makefield—Phebe 

ae aru mteraecake ex UE mhepgeney Ann Brown, Thomas B. Shoemaker, A. N. Buckman, Jacob 
& proper motive to be used as an incentive to study?” The’ 4 | Cadwallader, Mary Rich, Wm. F. Roberts. Southamp- 
different principles embraced in this question were then dis- | ton—Elizabeth Bailey, Samuel S. Ely, Louisa K. Burrill.— 
ussed by R. J. Armstrong, T. B. Shoemaker and J. A. Cad- | Bensalem—Lowis Ridge. Upper Makefield—Anna Bailey, 
: 1 f 6 Sallie M. Feli, Mary B. Taylor, M.S Buckman. Newtown 
— Bor.— Rachel Bond, Huldah Price. Newtown Tuwp.—The- 
Thursday.—Class in Orthography, conducted by, Theresa | resa Carrell, Sallie Cadwallader, Harrie Snyder. Wrights- 
Carrell, of Newtown township—her pupils and the teachers | fown—Mary B. Heston, Mary E. Buckman, Emma A. At- 
in attendance participating. R.J. Armstrong then instruc- | 980M, Sallie E. Smith. Middletown— Albert Trego, Susan 


E : : 4 wet Doran, Anna S. Blakey. Northampton—Sallie Cook, Han- 
ted a class in Mental Arithmetic. The following resolution | nah Ann Buckman, Deborah Childs, J. Coulton Thomas, 


was presented by the ladies of the Institute: ‘* Resolved, | Theodore 8S. Walter. Warrington—A. 8. Overholt. Spring- 


: : : ; + oti field—A. S. Christine. Buckingham—Emma Price, Mary 
That ladies, upon becoming members of this Association, be Preston, Josephine Thompesn, Mealy Ganith, Newlin Smith, 


required to pay the same initiation fee, aud the same sum | Martha Simpson. Warwick—J. W. Stout. Doylestown 
annually, as the gentlemen members.” [Signed by Sarah| Twp.—Amy McDowell. Doylestown Bor.—Mary J. Hill, 


: : Sallie A. Carver, Sallie J. Aaron, Mr. Stultz. Tinicum— 
M. Fell, Martha Price, and 17 others.] When, on motion | pebecca Smith. New Britetarcihc Ju damamene, 
of Robert D. Morris, it was resolved, by a unanimous vote |__y Q. Atkinson, Charles Coates, Matilda Magill. y 


of the members present, ‘‘ That the latter clause of the ele- CLARION COUNTY. 

venth article of the Constitution be stricken out.”” The| The fourth annual meeting of the Educational Association 

article now standing as follows: “ Any friend of Education | commenced at Callensburg, Pa., Nov. Ist, and continued in 

may become a member of the Society, by signing this Con- | session five days. 

stitution and paying annually to the Treasurer, the sum of The number of teachers in attendance was larger than at 

fifty cents.” Prof. Wickersham made some remarks on the | any former meeting of the Institute; they all manifested 

Art of Teaching—followed by Prof. Allen, on the subject | much interest in the proceedings, and mutually imparted and 

of Spelling. received instructions relative to their calling. 
Afternoon.—J. L. Lanning offered some criticisms in re-| The following are the names and address of the teachers 


ia present: Misses A. A. Wilson, H. J. Shields, M. A. Gard- 
lation ba the remarks teste by some of the Professors, on ner, 8. A. Beggs, H. E. Wilson, M. Wilson, S. A. Wilson, 
the subject of Teaching and School Government. Prof. | Beggs, M. E. Wilson, M: Alexander, L. Laughlin, 
Allen made some observations in regard to interestiug small | 5S. A. Russell, E. J. Wilson, Callensburg. E. Corbett, M. 
children. Amanda Boyd, Principal of the Morrisville Gram- Hi. Frampton, N. A. Thom, M. McCoy, Clarion. H. E. 
: ? f re Livingston, Tylersburg. B. E. Lawson, Lawsonham. M. 

mar school, gave instructions in Descriptive Geography toa} Bobinetdee, Carfieville. Messrs. y. W. Russell, J. 
class of teachers. Prof. Wickersham gave a lecture on the | Saxton, J. Austin, J. Lobaugh, 8. Stroup, Callensburg. J. 
same subject. M. ge oar bana nell D. oy Wilson, Binkerton. 4H. 
Evening.—Essay on “ Early Mental Culture’’—read by Cyphert, ingsville. J. Kerr, J. L. Wiay, Piney. S. L. 
Elizabeth Burrows, of Bristol. Prof. Wickersham pose Le a * Wegman, 7 eee Pn ang 
for a short time, upon the Importance of having suitable ag < coy edeid J ae her. Pe ge las oa 
School Houses, and well arranged Apparatus. An essay on|_~ —— shemith 1C | 
* School Examinations and Exhibitions,”? by Martha Price, go = ile ” = Sh Gag Resteburg, _ 3: Ws Gath- 
of Falls twp., was then read. Prof. Allen followed with De cannons J. ber ghey et L. E. Thomas, E. 8. 
some promiscuous remarks; after which, an essay, by R. replete decrees > Fey, & Cweumel, W. Bs. Seem: 
J. Armstrong, followed—subject : “ Improvement, the Ob- A large concourse of people gathered into the Presbyterian 
ject of Life.” Church to witness, encourage, and improve by the exercises 


Friday.—R. J. Armstrong illustrated the principles of . : ; " 
Geometry, by their practical application. Mary Field then from Callensburg and the surrounding neighborhood; thus 


conducted a reading class, consisting of the teachers in at- evincing high literary attainments, and a degree of mental 
tendance. Prof. Wickersham answered some questions | 4nd moral cultivation truly enviable. 
which had been proposed in relation to teaching. After! Quite a number of questions were presented which in- 


which, Prof. All i i - 
sition. en delivered an address on English compo- | ,1veq the line of policy to be pursued by the would-be 





Afternoon.—Lecture on Physiology, by Dr. Needham, of | Successful teacher; such as encouraging exhibitions, offer- 
Centre Hill, Solebury twp. Prof. Allen continued the same ing prizes to the victorious pupils, how to excite an interest 
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among parents and children, the abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment, and so on; all of which elicited protracted and an- 
imated discussions. 

Prof. Thickstun, of Meadville Academy, conducted the 
exercises chiefly. He set forth the latest and most improved 
methods of teaching the Alphabet, Orthography, Reading. 
Mental and Written Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar ; 
and in connection with this, how the varied dispositions of 


the scholars could be most successfully controlled, and their | 


minds:stimulated to active exertion in the prosecution of 
their studies. He labored almost incessantly, occupying a 
considerable portion of the time allotted to each meeting, 
elucidating these branches, and propounding questions to 
he teachers, requiring them to recite with that critical ex- 
actness which should characterize the recitations of their 
pupils. 


Rev. Brackenridge delivered a very argumentative lecture | 


on phonography, or more particularly that part of it which 
treats of the elementary sounds which the human voice 
is capable of making, and which form the basis of all lan- 
guage, showing that a knowledge of it was indispensable to 
a distinct articulation, and inseparably connected with cor- 
rect reading and speaking. He required the teachers to par- 
ticipate in exploding the elements and from their previous 
training at the Normal School they performed the task most 
skillfully. 

Prof. Dorworta, from the Iron City Commercial College, 
made an excellent lecture on penmanship. He formed and 
lucidly explained the principles which underlie the art, and 
with the most impressive arguments urged not only the ne- 
cessity of a familiar acquaintance with them, but that it 
was a grand desideratum to become a proficient in the Queen 


of arts. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Normal School, which was conducted 
by our worthy Superintendent, though in session but a short 
time, has still attested its vast superiority over all other un- 
like institutions for the efficient practical training of teach- 
ers and if aided and encouraged will produce a much needed 
refofm in our common schools. 

Resolved, That we deem the instructions imparted at the 
Clarion County Teachers’ Institute of unlimited importance 
to teachers, in preparing them forthe proper exercise of their 
professional duties, and therefore should receive the support 
of all the true friends of education. 

Resolved, That we believe if the County Superintendent’s 
and teachers salaries were increased, that it would greatly 
facilitate the progress of common school education by invit- 
ing talent in that direction ; and we recommend and ear- 
nestly entreat the school directors ofour county to meet in 
convention to take action upon this matter as soon as 
practicable. 

Resolved, That the disparity between the wages of male 
and female teachers is unjust,like services requiring like com- 
pensations. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the want of interest manifes- 
ted by many of the teachers of Clarion county, by their non- 
attendance upon these mettings, so essential to the up-build- 
ing of the teacher’s profession. 

Resolution adopted by the citizens : 

Resolved, That the citizens of Callensburg and vicinity, 
very cheerfully express their approbation of the respectable 
and orderly deportment of the members of the Normal 
School and the Teachers’ Institute, and the gratification we 
have experienced in witnessing the exereises of the same. 


DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

A number of the teachers met in Millersburg, 15th Nov. 
for the purpose of holding an Instituie. 

President, S. D. Ingram and Daniel Leffler, Secretary. 

The President gave a brief history of the Common School 
System of Pennsylvania, from 1835 to the present time. 
Rev. E. Kieffer, of Upper Paxton, addressed the teachers 
and citize..s in attendance, on “ Many shall run to and fro, 








and knowledge shall be increased ;”” speaking of the great 
improvements of the present age, and showing particularly 
that our German population, in many places, is taking a 
much deeper interest in the cause of popular education,— 
and, that when once aroused to the importance of any sub- 
ject, that, they are there. 

A spirited discussion, in reference to the best mode of con- 


| ducting a School, followed ; participated in by Daniel Leff- 
{ 


ler, Mr. N. P. Howe, Mr. John Shiffiler and Mr. J. H, Mil- 
ler. 

The President spoke of the benefit of well conducted 
Journals and Periodicals, recommending teachers to use 
their influence ia the circulation of such. 

The President conducted a Class Evercise in articulation 
and reading, recommending a similar mode to be pursued 
in the School Room. 

Mr. Howe followed on the subject of Phonography, speak- 
ing of its importance, and giving an interesting illustration 
of the system. 

Daniel Leffler illustrated Decimal Fractions, giving his 
mode of proving Multiplication and Division ; thereby draw- 
ing out the opinions of other teachers. 

Mr. Shiffier on English Grammar, illustrated on the 
Black Board, his mode of teaching it. 

An exercise in Phonetic Spelling was conducted by the 
President. 

Mr. Earecht illustrated his mode of teaching Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Daniel Leffler exercised the teachers 
Sounds. 

Mr. Howe explained on the Primary rules of Arithmetic, 
showing the necessity of explaining fully every point. 

Evening.—The State Superintendent for more than two 
hours, riveted the attention of a large audience. He refer- 
red to the present School Houses of Millersburg, and partic- 
ularly urged the Directors to put their hands to the great 
word of reformation, so visibly seen in many other towns 
throughout the State, by building a large, commodious and 
pleasant buildings, classifying and grading the schools, and 
employing the best of teachers. 


Wednesday.—The President pointed out the benefits of 
District Institutes, and recommended their organization in 
every district ; and then gave an illustration of the system of 
Stenography, pointing out the difference between it and 
Phonography ; but recommended to teachers the study of 
the latter. 

Mr. Burns illustrated his method of teaching Vulgar Frac- 
tions, and Arithmetic generally ; obtaining the opinions of 
teachers on various points. 

Mr. W. E. Lenker exercised the teachers on the combi- 
nations of the elementary sounds, giving the rising and fall- 
ing inflections. 

Mr. Howe continued Arithmetic, giving his method of 
teaching Decimal Fractions. Mr. Ingram illustrated Vul- 
gar Fractions by{diagrams, recommending it as one of the 
best methods of teaching them. 

Afternoon.—The reduction of fractions, and the cancella- 
tion of numbers, by using the perpendicular line, was illus- 
trated by_the President, showing the application of the same 
to other rules. 

A sentence was placed on the board for analysis, by Dan- 
iel Leffler, after which, anumber of difficult sentences were 
suggested, which occupied a considerable portion of time in 
determining the proper mode of disposing of them; teach- 
ers giving their various opinions. 

Mr. Burns, with a small Globe, illustrated the motions of 
the earth, asking a number of astronomical questions. 

Evening.—Mr. Howe offered, for discussion, ‘‘ Should 
whispering be allowed in school.” 

An interesting discussion followed, participated in by Mr. 
Howe, Mr. Burns, Daniel Leffler, and Mrz McFarland.— 
Messrs. Howe and McFarland taking a decided stand against 
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any whispering. Mr. Burns and Daniel Leffler advocating 
that, under certain circumstances, it might be allowed. 
e following resolutions were offered, considered, and 
adopted : ’ 
That we consider the attendance upon county 
Institutes obligatory ypon all teachers, who have any desire 
to elevate themselves and their profession to the rank which 
both deserve, and that we see with regret, the indifference 
manifested by the meagre attendance at the Institute. 
Resolved, That in the absence of county Institutes, we 
deem District Institutes the most efficient means of which 
we can avail ourselves, and we earnestly recommend the 
co operation of directors and teachers, in establishing meet- 
ings of this kind, in such a manner as to secure the perma- 
nent and beneficial results, which experience has proven, 
may be derived from them 
Resolved, That we think the interests of education im- 
peratively demand, that directors of all districts should grant 
to teachers, the time for attending, at least, one county In- 
stitute, during each school term; (provided such meeting 


Mr. Alleman, of the Penrose High School, of Shamokin, 
opposed it with much force, contending that by the employ- 
ment of well qualified female teachers children at quite an 
early age may be schooled to great advantage. He argued 
that women were peculiarly capacitated to impart instruc- 
tion to the juvenile mind, and as first impressions are indeli- 
ble, it was all important that the child should receive intellee- 
ual and moral lessons at an early age. 

Mr. Weeks, warmly favored the passage of the resolution 
but was willing to postpone its consideration for the present. 

Resolution was postponed indefinitely. 

Second Day.—Dr. John then exhibited his mode of teach- 
ing reading. 

Mr. Alleman in mental arithmetic, occupied his hour to 
great advantage. 

The Rev. Dr. Watson addressed the Institute on the duties 





occur during the term,) without deduction of salary. 

Resolved, That the frequent visits of parents, would not | 
only encourage the schools, but give them an opportunity | 
of seeing for themselves, whether they are. or are not, con- 
ducted as they should be. 

Resolved, That after the eloquent address of the State | 
Superintendent, on graded schools, we hope that the citizens 
of Millersburg will consult their own interests, as well as | 
advance the cause of education, by establishing such schools. | 

Resolved, That we are especially indebted to Mr. Ingram, | 
our County Superintendent, for his invaluable services and 
assistance, in conducting our exercises. : 

NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

The Institute began its sixth session in Milton, 28th Dec. 

President—J. J. REIMENSNYDER. 

Vice Presidents—J. W. Weeks and P. Freil. 

Recording Secretary—J. J. John. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. R. Troxel. 

Treasurer—E. F. Gold. : 

Executive Committee—J. J. Reimensnyder, P. Freil, Jos. 
R. Troxel,.J. J. John, J. W. Weeks, J. Dreher and H. 
Wilson. 

The County Superintendent then delivered the annual 
opening address, in which he eloquently described and de- 
fended the vocation of the teacher. His truthful and ap- | 
propriate remarks met with the warm response of every 
member present. His ready command of speech—his | 
choice selection of words, richly freighted with thought, 
peculiarly fit him for a public speaker, and render him 
doubly useful in his office. 

Mr. Dreher, instructed on penmanship ; by a free use of a | 
black board he made his illustrations eminently practical | 
and instructive. He expresses a decided preference for 
Mr. White’s system of penmanship. Followed by Messrs. 
Weeks, Reimensnyder, and Brewer. 

Mr. Alleman in Mental Arithmetic conducted the exer- 
cise in a manner highly instructive to the class. 

Evening.—In addition to some seventy teachers present, 
the house was crowded by an intelligent audience. 

J. W. Weeks, Esq., on the subject of Education, was 
listened to with marked attertion, followed by Dr. J. J. 
John, on the subject of Anatomy. 

Quite an animated controversy arose in reference to the 
number of hours in a day that a school be kept open, in 
which Messrs. Reimensnyder, Brewer, Alleman, Weeks 
and others participated. 

A member presented the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this institute that no 
child should be admitted in our public schools until 7 years 
of age: and that the word five should be stricken out by 
Legislative enactment, and the word seven inserted in sec- 
tion 26 of the Pamphlet Laws. 

Prof. Brewer advocated the resolution under the present 
imperfect working of the school system, but thought there 
would be no necessity of modifying the law, if the schools 


were properly graded and managed. 








of the teacher and director. He expressed much satisfac- 
tion with the manner the teachers conducted this Institute 
and observed that their present efforts argued well for the 
future career of the teaching profession. He contended, 
however, that as long as school directors were remiss in 
their duty, all the zeal and activity manifested by the teach- 
ers would fail to accomplish the great object of the Penn 
sylvania school system. He concluded with an eloquent 
appeal in behalf of the Bible as a book of instruction in our 
schools. 


Afternoon.—Mr. C, A, Reimensnyder took up the subject 
of Algebra, and in prefacing his course of instruction re- 
marked that he regarded it as one of the most useful and 
interesting studies. He solved several Algebraic problems 
on the black board, in a manner that shows him to be fully 
conversant with the subject. 

Dr. Goddard, of Northumberland, gave his mode of teach- 
ing in a general way which was listened to very attentive- 
ly. The Doctor concluded by highly recommending Goold 
Brown’s series of grammars. 

Prof. Brewer gave his mode of teaching grammar in @ 
very instructive and interesting manner, also recommended 
Brown’s grammars. 

Followed by Mr. Weeks, who made frequent use of dia- 
grams to illustiate his mode of teaching the laws of our 
language. He introduced some views of a very original 
character. He invited the teachers’ attention to Brown’s 
large grammar. 

Discussion by Messrs. Brewer, Hellman, Rohbach and 
others, who argued various difficult points in grammar. 

iLvening.—The Milton Brass Band was present and en- 
livened the occasion with their excellent music. 

Mr. Reimensnyder, the County Superintendent, delivered 
an eloquent address on the subject of Female Influence, in 
his usual! happy style, which commanded the full attention 
and interest of the audience. 

He was followed by Ex-Gov. Pollock, who occupied the 
attention of the meeting with a clear and practical speech. 
He dwelt largely upon the excellencies of the common 
school system, pointed out the graded schools of Philadel- 
phia, Lancaster, &c., as models of what all should be, and 
concluded his remarks by paying a flattering compliment to 
our County Superintendent for his able and energetic course. 

Mr. Weeks then exhibited, by means of diagrams and 
blocks, his mode of explaining tae solutions of cube and 
square roots. 

School government was briefly discussed by Messrs. Alle- 
man, and Weeks. 

Third Day.—Mr. Dreher on geography, by means of a 
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class and Pelton’s Outline Maps, made his course very in- 
structive. Several points in geography were argued by 
Messrs. Gilger, Weeks, Rohbach, Mc Williams and others. 

Mr. Gold in written arithmetic, by frequent questioning 
to and from his class of live teachers, the exercise was ren- 
dered very profitable. 

The chair called upon the Rev. Mr. Boyer, to address the 
meeting, to which he responded by some eloquent and ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Mr. E. B, Kram, of Milton, presented the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted : 

WueEnreas, It is made obligatory by our common school 
law, and highly recommended by our worthy State and 
County Superintenderts, that not only school directors, but 
parents, should regularly and frequently visit the schools of 
their districts, and co-operate with the teachers in governing 
and managing their schools. And whereas, there is a pal- 
pable neglect on the part of most of our directors and great 
backwardness on the part of parents, to assist and co-ope- 
rate with the teachers ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher to seek fre- 
quent intercourse with parents, and advise them of the pro- 
gress and deportment of their children, and also his method 
of instructing them. 

Resolved, That no parent or director is capable of judging 
of the merits of a teacher, or of a school, by his own chil- 
dren, or by what he hears from others. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, it is in- 
dispensably necessary to the advancement of our common 
schools, that both directors and parents lend a helping hand 
to the teachers of their district, by frequently visiting their 
schools. 

Whereas, The Pennsylvania School Journal is one of the 
ablest publications of the kind in the Union; and inasmuch 
as it gives more extensive information relative to our public 
schools in Pennsylvania, than any other; containing, also, 
the monthly decisions and directions of our able State Super- 
intendent, therefore, 

Resolved, That we renew our efforts, as teachers and 
friends of education, to increase its circulation in our county. 

Mr. Dunkleberger, of Union county, on Written Arith- 
metic, and conducted the exercise in a very satisfactory 
manner. He analyzed the modes of working the elementary 
rules of numbers, and finished his remarks by the considera- 
tion of fractions and proportion. 

Mr. Rohbaca, on orthography, in a familiar; but prac- 
tical discourse, related his mode of teaching the alphabet and 
spelling. He closed by strongly recommending kindness to 
little children. 

Dr. John, gave his plan for teaching the elemental] sounds 
of our language. 

Discussion on the proper way of governing little children, 
in which quite a number of the teachers engaged. 

Mr. Rhodes, the former principal of the Milton Academy, 
then addressed the meeting on the subject of education. 

Mr. Alleman offered the following : 


Whereas, The time of holding our County Institutes is 
very short, therefore, Resolved, That hereafter we will make 
every exertion to form distinct Institutes, to be held at least 
twice a month. Adopted. 


The executive committee appointed the following gentle- 
men to prepare reports or essays, to be read before the In- 
stitute at its next session: 

Mathematics—L. Alleman. 

Chemistry—J. J. John. 

Grammar and Elocution—J. W. Weeks. 

Natural Philosophy—A. S. Powell. 

History—C. A. Reimensnyder. 

Our School System—Miss Hilker. 

School Government—E. P. Rohbach. 

Evening.— At an early hour the house was crowded,— 
among these, Ex-Gov. Pollock, Mr. Castles, the Co. Super- 
intendent of Lycoming county, the clergy of the place, &c. 
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Dr. J. J. John delivered a lecture on the *“* Formation of 
Character.” Mr. Alleman addressed the meeting on the 
subject, “* How to have good Schools.” Mr. A. Farnsworth 
a young teacher from Shamokin township, then addressed 
the audience—subject, “‘ Persona! ‘Effort and ~- Continued 
Exertion.”’ 

Mr. Lawson, one of the Milton board of directors, then 
addressed the Institute in a very eloquent and forcible 


speech. He attributed the want of success in our school 
system not so much to inefficient boards of direction as to 
the employment of incompetent teachers. He hailed. this 
Institute as the dawning of a brighter day, when our schools 


shall be under the charge of accomplished teachers, who, 
actuajed by a laudable pride, will elevate their noble call- 
ing to the standard of the clerical, the legal and the medi- 
cal professions. 

The County Superintendent concluded by some remarks 
explaining the mode of conducting Institutes. 


SNYDER COUNTY. 
Teachers’ Institute met in Selin’s Grove, December 27th, 
and continued till 31st. Mr. D. 8. Boyer, Co. Superinten- 
dent, in the chair, and J. M. Steck, Secretary. 


Evening.—Essay on Schoo] Government, by J. Cronmil- 


ler, Esq. A lively discussion ensued, principally upon the 
expediency of corporal punishment. Messrs. Weaver, Mc- 
Alarney, Noetling, Moyer, Steck, Snyder, Prof. Ziegler and 


Rev. Domer participated in the discussion. 

Dec. 28.—J. Snyder read an essay on the best m thod of 
teaching Geography. Subject discussed by Messrs. Weaver, 
Noetling, Hilbush, Steck, McAlarney, Potter and D. 8. 


Boyer. Prof. Stoddard entertained the audience until noon. 
Afternoon.—L. Potter read an essay on School Organiza- 
tion. Lecture upon the Elements of Arithmetic, by Prof. 


Stoddard. 
Evening.—The President delivered his inaugural address. 
He urged the importance of Teachers’ Institutes. Prof. 
Stoddard addressed the audience, on ‘*‘ Every man’s destiny 
formed by his own perseverance and determination.”? He 
referred to numerous examples to show what indomitable 
perseverance will accomplish. Prof. Ziegler, Col. Simpson 
and Rev. S. Domer, made remarks on the same subject. 

Dec. 29.—lrof. Stoddard, on Elementary Instruction, re- 
marked that the subject of colors should first be presented. 
He would teach these by means of cards. He also spoke 
of various methods of teaching Orthography, referred to the 
Prussian system of teaching words instead of letters. He 
rematked that the branch could be successfully taught by 
means of blackboard and normal cards. 

Afternoon.— Wm. Moyer read an essay on the necessity 
of a Uniform Series of Books in our common schools. He 
showed clearly, this required the earnest and decided action 
of the directors. Prof. Stoddard lectured on Intellectual 
Arithmetic, and the advantages derived from this study when 
pursued properly. 

Wednesday evening being the time for holding the weekly 
prayer meeting, in conformity with an invitation previously 
made, the members of the Institute participated in the de- 
votional exercises. Remarks were made by Prof. Ziegler 
on the superiority of the Bible, over all other books, and 
upon the duty of advancing in the path of truth irrespective 
of consequences. Remarks by Rev. S. Domer, on the im- 
portance of teachers being religious. He showed the bane- 
ful influences resulting from the pupils coming in contact 
with instructors who are skeptical on the subject of religion. 
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Prof. Stoddard then delivered an address to the young. He 
spoke of the dignity of the profession of teaching, which he 
regarded as inferior to none, and one which brought with it 
immense responsibility. The audience was also highly en- 
tertained with a lecture on Music, by Prof. Nydegger. 


Dec. 30.—Lecture by Prof. Stoddard upon practical Arith- 
metic. He also made some remarks on letter writing. 

Afternoon.— Lecture by Prof. Stoddard, on Algebra, Punc- 
tuation and Blackboard exercises. 

Evening.—Proif. Weaver addressed the audience on the 
subject of reforms. He referred to reforms in systems and 
men, the free school system, the crowning epoch in the [9th 
century. ‘To reform, we tear down the old and build up the 
new. He said in doing this, we must be prompted by good 
motives, and not by selfishness. Teachers and authors, 
should not build their reputation on the downfall of others. 
We owe due respect to what is already established. He 
addressed the teachers as leaders in reforms. 

Essay on School Houses and School Furniture, by Joseph 
McAlarney. 

Lecture by Prof. Stoddard on the mind. He regarded the 
superiority which one mind possesses over another, not so 
much attributable to superior natural abilities, as to the di- 
rection given it in youth; and argued from this, the import- 
ance of having well qualified instructors. - 


Dec. 31.—Lecture on Grammar by Prof. Stoddard. He 
urged the importance of thoroughness, and of not being 
satisfied when the student has learned the form, but the 
pupil should be taught to give a reason for every step they 
take in the analysis of a sentence. He made some remarks 
upon the manner in which Geography should be taught. He 
regarded drawing upon the blackboard as a prerequisite to 
success in this study. He would also give the pupil an idea 
of distance and velocity, in order that the pupil may be able 
to understand this subject properly. By request, he made 
some remarks on School Government. He regarded prompt- 
ness and harmony of action, as necessary to the maintain- 
ance of good order. 

Officers for the ensuing year: Joseph McAlarney, Pres- 
ident; W. N. Keister, Vice President; Wm. Moyer, Sect.; 
J. M. Steck, Corresponding Secretary and D. M. Botdorf, 
Treasurer. 

The following themes will be discussed at the next an- 
nual meeting: 

Our school system, by J. M. Steck. 

Orthography, by W. N. Keister. 

Grammar, by J. R. Hilbush. 

Penmanship, by Wm. Teats. 

Necessity of association among teachers, by D. H. Show- 

ers. 

Mental Arithmetic, by R. Lewis. 

Reading, by Geo. P. Weaver. 

Co-Education of the sexes, by Prof. Theo’s Weaver. 

Resolutions, unanimously adopted : 


WnHeRrEAs, we are convinced that the Free School Sys- 
tem is one of the levers that moves the world of mind, and 
is a powerful element in the growth and progress of our 
country ; and since we believe that the Keystone State, and 
especially Snyder county, is awakening to her true interests 
thus encouraging the friends of education everywhere, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we believe the office of County Superin- 
tendent highly beneficial to the common system of our 
States. 

Resolved, That in D. 8. Boyer, we have an energetic, faith- 
ful and efficient officer, from whose labors we are receiving 
the best of results. 

Resolved, That the generality of School-houses in Snyder 





county are unfit for the purpose for which they have been 
erected. 

Resolved, That every school house should be provided with 
at least 10 square feet of Black-Board and that directors 
not supplying it are not doing their duty. 

Resolved, That every School teacher should be a subscri- 
ber to some county paper, and also to some School Jour- 
nal. 

Resolved, That the beating of children is a practice which 
should not Se tolerated in a civilized community. 

Resolved, That we feel the holding of Institutes a necessity 
and that we deem it to be as much the duty of teachers to 
attend to their dutics in the school-room. 

Resolved, That the principle and practice of teaching, aa 
presented from time to time in our “* Teachers’ Institutes,” 
are convincing us more and more of the necessity of thorough 
normal instruction, as a preparation for the duties of the 
school-room. 


Thus closed one of the most interesting associations of 
the kind ever met in this county. The number ef teachers 
present during the sessions was sixty-three. The Institute 
held its daily sessions in the Lecture room, and inthe even- 
ing met in the body of the church. Large and attentive 
audiences attended the sessions, and manifested great inter- 
est in the exercises. At least four hundred persons attend- 
ed evening sessions, and many attended the daily sittings. 
Influences were exerted that will give an impetus to educa- 
tional interests of Snyder County, which will be felt “ till 
rolling years will cease to move.” 





UNION COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Institute at Hartleton, convened December 
27th. President, Jno. A. Owens; Vice Presidents, Levi C. 
Pellman, Miss C. J. Thompson; Recording Secretary, J. O. 
McCurdy; Corresponding Secretary, D. K. Crossgrove; 
Treasurer, Jos. Kleckner; Executive Committee, D. Heck- 
endorn, G. W. Chambers and S. G. Kennedy. 

Evening.—A court of errors appointed, consisting of C. 
E. Haus, J. G. Royer, and S. G. Kennedy. 

The President then delivered a highly interesting inaugural 
address, after which an essay was read by C. E. Haus, sub- 
ject, Tobacco. Music by the choir. 

The ** Aim and object of Teachers’ Institutes” was dis- 
cussed by Heckendorn, Haus, McCurdy, Royer, Kleckner 
and others. 

Dec. 28.—Reading by Jno. A. Owens, who formed the 
members into a class, anc illustrated his mode of teaching 
it. 

Arithmetic by. Joseph Kleckner; several rules were ex- 
plained and simplified. 

Grammar discussed by the members. 

Afternoon.—A committee to draft resolutions, Messrs. 
Jos. Kieckner, J. G. Royer, S. G. Kennedy, Misses M. E. 
Thompson and E. Kleckner. 

Mental Arithmetic, by J. G. Royer; Spelling, by W. S. 
Smith, followed by C. E. Haus, by whom the class was drill- 
ed from the Elocutionary Chart. 

Evening.—-Ro!l called ; members responding to their names 
with a sentiment. Financial committee, Messrs. Smith and 
Geedes. 

A. Swineford, Esq., delivered a highly interesting address, 
on the “* Aim and object of teaching.” 

Dec. 29.— Reading by Mr. Geddes. Chirography, discuss- 
ed by Messrs. Heckendorn, Glover, Owens and Haus. 

Teachers’ District Institutes, discussed by Mr. Hecken- 
dorn, who presented our county in two different lights, 
showing the effect. Mr. Haus illustrated his mode of com- 
position. 

Afternoon.—The following officers were elected, viz: 





President, Jos. Kleckner; Vice Presidents, Isaac King and 





























Miss E. Klieckner; Recording Secretary, G. W. Chambers ; 
Corresponding Secretary, 8. O. McCurdy ; Treasurer, Wm. 
Geddes ; Executive Committee, D. Heckendorn, C. S. Swine- 
ford and S. G. Kennedy, to be installed at the next annual 


meeting. 

Alphabet by J. H. Smith; Vocal Music, by Miss C. F. 
Thompson, who explained her mode and object of teaching 
it, followed by different members. 

Evening.—A very elegant Poem, read by C. S. Swineford, 
subject, “* Musings.”” Essay by Miss C. J. Thompson, sub- 
ject, “ Order.”? Essay by S. O. McCurdy, subject, “ Lite- 
rary Societies and Education combined.’’? Essay by Miss 
8. R. Cronmiller, subject, “ Co-operation of Teachers and 
Parents.”” Essay by P. P. Irwin. 

Adjourned to meet at Mifflinburg, on Monday, 26th of 
December, 1859. 

Resolutions adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the general features 
of the present school law, and rejoice to know that more has 
been done for the improvement of our school, during the last 
few years, than had been for twenty years previous. 

Resolved, That the County Superintendency has been the 
efficient agency in putting the machinery of the school law, 
into active operation in this county, and we regard its con- 
tinuance indispensable to further improvement and efficiency 

Resolved, That while teaching, we will hereafter, labor 
more devotedly, for the advancement of our pupils, and 
zealously improve each moment in preparing for the better 
discharge of our responsible duties. 

Resolved, That if parents do not visit the schools, and 
compel the regular attendance of their children, if practica- 
ble, they do not discharge the duties which they owe their 
children. 

Resolved, That every school should be furnished at the ex- 
pense of the district, with at least 60 square feet of good 
blackboard, and a copy of Worcester’s unabridged Diction- 
ary, (which will be published in May next.) 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that every teach- 
er take those excellent publications, the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and School Visitor,—latter published by Alexander 
Clark, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the formation of 
a district Institute, by the teachers of every district in the 
county, and at the time of their appointment, to invoke the 
influence and authority of the directors and parents of the 
respective districts in which they engage. 

Resolved, That it is with regret, we witness the dilatory 
disposition of so many of our teachers, who by thcir absence, 
have proven their want of interest in the cause of common 
schools, and we fear will become clogs on the wheels of 
education ; and, in the opinion of this Institute, they are 
unworthy of the profession. 

Resolved, That there is no reason, if woman performs an 
equal amount of labor, and performs it equally as well as 
men, why she should not be paid equally as much. 

Resolved, That the practice of offering prizes in our schools 
is wrong in tendency, operating mischievously upon the 
social, moral, and intellectual nature of those whom it is in- 
tended to benefit. 

Resolved, That this Association heartily recommend the 
thorough use of Mental Arithmetic, as the basis of a sound 
mathematical education. 


Great interest was manifested by the teachers during the 





meeting of the Association. There was not so large a purm-| 
ber present as had been expected. A number were from a. 
distance, some of whom were females, and showed their} 
interest in the association, by continuing till final adjourn- 
ment. 

Great honor is due the citizens of Hartleton and vicinity, 
for turning out so freely to the meetings. The County 
Superintendent, D. Heckendorn, made every effort to pro- 
mote the success of the meeting. 

WYOMING COUNTY. 

The Teachers assembled at Mehoopany, Nov. 8th, for 
the purpuse of holding an Instiiute. While awaiting those 
from a distance, the question, “ Shall we follow Webster’s 
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Dictionary in every respect,’ was discussed by C. R. Davis, 
N. B. Marcy on the affirmative, and T. G. Walker, S. 8. 
Butts, on the negative. 

C. R. Davis, Co. Supt., was elected President, S. S. Butts, 


W. H. Sweatland and Thomas Park, Secretaries. Teach- 
ers elected to take charge of each branch. English gram- 
mar—T. G. Walter; Written arithmetic—N. B. Marcy; 


Mental arithmetic—S. S. Butts and C. E. Davis ; Geography 
—Miss Ursala Bowen; Reading—W. H. Sweatland; Or- 
thography—T. Park. 

AFTERNOON. 

Rev. C. R. Lane made remarks on the object of the In- 
stitute, and by request acted as teacher for the afternoon. 
He took up arithmetic and grammar, and taught them in a 
masterly manner. He required exactness in definitions 
and rules, and freely criticised our authors. 


EVENING. 

Rev. C. R. Lane delivered an address, on the relations 

between the parent, teacher and pupil. Rev. John Jayne 
and J. F. Beers, Esq., made remarks on the same subject. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 
Arithmetic, reading and geography, by Rev. C. R. Lane. 
The causes of the changes of the seasons was explained by 
illustration. 
AFTERNOON. 
Grammar by T. G. Walter, followed by Mental Arith- 
metic by C. R. Davis, remarks were made on the necessity 
of this branch in common schools. 


Evening.—W. H. Sweatland in the chairpro tem., stated 
the objects of the meeting. The teachers’ duties and re- 
sponsibilities, were discussed by Messrs. T. G. Walter, N. 
B. Marcy, S. S. Butts, W. H. Sweatland, W. H. Barnes, 
Schuyler Russell, and J. F. Beers. Messrs S. 8S. Butts, T. 
G. Walker, N. B. Marcy and W. H. Sweatland, spoke of 
the duties of parents with regard to the schools. 

Wednesday.— Menta! Arithmetic by S. S. Butts. Written 
Arithmetic by Thos. Park and N. B. Marcy. Geography 
by C. R. Davis. Critics report by S. 8. Butts and Ursala 
Bowen. 

Afternoon.—Reading by W. H. Sweatland; Grammar, by 
T. G. Walter; Orthography, by Thomas Park. Critics re- 
port by Miss Lydia Sturdevant. T. G. Walter gave his 
theory of teaching penmanship. 

Evening.—Sinton Williams, Esq., in the chair. The 
question, ** Shall corporal punishment be discontinued in the 
schools ?”? was sustained by Messrs T. G. Walter, W. H. 
Sweatland and S. S. Butts, and oppesed by Messrs. N. B. 
Maicy, D. W. Sweatland, J. F. Beers and C. R. Davis. 

Thursday.—Mental Arithmetic by C. E. Davis and 
S. Butts: written arithmetic, by C. R. Davis; Geography, 
by Miss Ursala Bowen. Messrs. T. G. Walter, C. E. Da- 
vis, N. B. Marcy and Miss Mary Burgess, gave their respec- 
tive theories for teaching the alphabet. Critic’s report by 
Miss Mary Burgess. 

Afternoon.— Reading by C. R. Davis and W. H. Sweat- 
land ; Grammar, by C. E. Davis and T. G. Walter; Or- 
thography, by Thomas Park. In orthography, W. H. 
Sweatland recommended that advanced classes be required 
to write the lesson on the slate, while pronounced by the 
teacher, to be read corrected by the class. Critic’s report 
by T. G. Walter. 

Evening.—A well timed address was delivered by Rev. 
J. V. Newell, oneducation. C. R. Davis followed, making 
some very appropriate remarks on the wants of the schools. 
Friday.—The forming of a County Teachers’ Association 
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Chair appointed the following Committee of arrangements, | demonstrations in the use of the signs in algebra, followed 
viz: S. S. Butts, D. W. Sweatland and T. Park. The fol-| by Prof. Alrich, who showed the importanee of giving at- 
lowing themes and reporters were appointed, for the first |tention to the application of algebra to geometry. M. W. 


session: Miss Mary Burgess, Calisthenics; Mr. Thomas 
Park, Orthography; Miss Grace Redfield, Ornamental 
Branches. &. 8S. Butts, Physiology in common schools ; C. 
E. Davis, English Grammar; T. G. Walker, Natural Phil- 
osophy in common schools. C. R. Davis, Attractions of 
the school-room; W. H. Sweatland, School Teacher’s char- 
acter; N. B. Mardy, Bibles in common schools; Miss A. 
E. Pruner; Duties of Schoo! Teachers. 


The Committee of arrangements were authorized to pro- 
cure the services of Rev. Mr. Landon, Prof. Stoddard, or 
some other competent teacher for the first meeting of the 
Association. 

Resolutions adopted : 


Resolved, That we as teachers of Common Schools, express 
our hearty approbation of the Common School System of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That we are fully convinced of the utility of the 
office of County Superintendent. 

Resolved, That the teacher’s success depends much upon 
his daily preparations for conducting recitations. 

Resolved, That we recognize Teachers’ Associations and 
Institutes, as among the most efficient means of preparing 
the teachers for their calling. 

Resolved, That the self-improvement of the teacher and 
the best interests of the pupils, demand that thé schools 
should not be kept open on Saturdays. 

Resolved, That the frequent visits of the schools by the 
officers and patrons, isa very important element of their 
success. 

Resolved, That the best interests: of the school and the 
health of the teacher, demand that he should be boarded at 
one place. 

Resolved, That every teacher should be a careful reader 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Resolved, That we as teachers will endeavor to carry out 
the principles of etiquette in our schoois. 

Resolved, That the use of tobacco is an injurious practice, 
and should be banished from the school-room. 

Resolved, That a portion of the Scriptures should be read 
in school each day as a devotional exercise. 

Resolved, That T. G, Walker, Teacher of the Select 
School at Mehoopany, is doing a good work in the cause of 
education, and deserves the patronage of the public. 

Resolved, That we very highly appreciate the labors of our 
County Superintendent is rendering the session of the Insti- 
tute so pleasant and profitable. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Teachers’ Institute met in the Union School building, 
December 29th. 

Mr. I. H. Longdon made some pertinent and encouraging 
remarks to the teachers present, and entertained the asso- 
ciation? with the explanation of important principles in 
arithmetic. 

President—D. P. Lowary. 

Vice President—A. J. Buffington. 

Secretary—-John N. Boyd. 

Corresponding Secretary—A. D. Day. 

Treasurer— Mrs. Sisson 

Executive Committee—1. H. Longdon, J. F. Weller, A. S. 
Eagleson, Miss Mary Lindsey, Miss Susan Ackleson. 

John N. Boyd upon object lessons, followed by J. F. 
Weller on mental arithmetic, and I. H. Longdon on Eng- 
lish grammar. Prof. Alrich remarked commendatory of the 
reports. 

On motion, adjourned. 


Thursday.—John L. Gow, Esq., on retiring from the 
chair, made an eloquent address, expressing his good wish 


es for the prosperity of the association. Mr. Lowary, on 


taking his seat, made a feeling and pertinent address. 


Marquis conducted class exercises in geography, followed 
by D. P. Lowary, in interesting report upon uranography, 
thought no science was so well calculated to lead the in- 
| quiring minds, step by step, into the more immediate pres- 
jence of that tremendous Power, who could alone produce, 
}and can alone account for the harmonies everywhere to be 
| found throughout the realms of space. 
On motion, adjourned. 


Afternoon.—J. L. Gow, Esq.. entertained the association 
with an interesting and practical report on education. He 
urged upon teachers the importance of going back to first 

principles, and giving greater attention to elementary sounds. 

| Mr. Longdon said the vocal element of any word may be 
| found by dropping, in succession, all the elements succeed- 
jing the vocal also, those preceding it, when the .vocal ele- 

} ment alone will be left. 

| Mr. James Woodburn gave exercises in mental arith- 

| metic, 

Mr. A. J. Buffington gave his views of the tenses of the 
| verb. 

Resolutions favoring amendments in the school law, giv- 

‘ing to the county courts power to appoint two practical 


jteachers as assistants in holding examinations and that 


| section of the school law which gives the county superin- 
| tendent power_to annul a teacher’s certificate without as- 
signing a cause, be so amended as to make it a duty of the 
| superintendent to give a teacher notice of the charges of 
| which he is accused and the right to a legal hearing before 
|a board of professional teachers; also to define the duties 


| of the county superintendent—all of which are negatived. 


Evening —Prof. M. F. Eaton gave practical examples of 
| Teading in the court house. 


>) 

Friday.—Mr. Lowary presented the following resolution : 
| Resolved, That Messrs. Wines, Longdon, and Philips 
| constitute a committee to draft an address to the teachers 
of Washington county, urging upon them the organization 
of district institutes in every district in the couuty, and re- 
questing that from each of the institutes so organized two 
or more delegates shall be sent to the meetings of the coun- 
county institute. Adopted. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that the 
delegate systam should be adopted in educational affairs, 
viz ; State ins\itutes should be represented in the national 
institutes ; county institutes should be represented in the 
county institutes. Adopted. 

Resolutions to send a delegate to the national institute in 
Washington City, in August, 1859, and to instruct the com- 
mittee, before appointed to address the teachers throughout 
the State, through the educational publications in the State, 
urging them to adopt the delegate system in every other 
county, were postponed until the next meeting. 

Exercises in elocution were given by Messrs. Marquis, 
Lowary, Longdon, Philips, Eaton, Boyd, and Buffington, 

Rev. Alex. Clark thought reading should be taught as a 
science—that the rules given by authors on the subject 
should be regarded. 

D. M. Letherman exhibited several cortractions in mul- 
tiplication. 

A. J. Buffington gave his method of teaching compound 
proportion 

The Superintendent gave approved methods of conducting 
| school-room exercises. 





Afternoon.—Select pieces were read by several members, 
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who were closely criticised by other members. Dr. Wines | schools, I have, until recently, been more or less concerned 


said he preferred to retain the expression, “The house is 
building,”’ to the more modern one, *“‘ The house is being 
built.” Mr. Buffington thought the latter form of expres- 
sion to be more correct. He would regard the verb being 
in the passive voice. 

Mr. A. S. Eagleson offered the following, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the use of tobacco in any form is unbe- 
coming the dignity of the teacher’s profession. 


D. P. Lowary presented the following, which was adopt- 
ed: 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal, edited 
by Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, at Lancaster, Pa., is worthy 
and should receive the liberal and hearty encouragement 
and support of every teacher, director and friend of common 


schools ; and that we will each act as an agent to increase | 


its circulation, and will, from time to time, contribute as 
we have opportunity, to its columns. 


Mr. Lowary spoke of the claims of the ** Schoo] Journal” 
in connection with Clark’s ‘* School Visitor.» He thought 
the Journar—the official organ of the State—should be in 
the hands of teachers and directors, and the Vis1Tor in 
every school and household. The periodicals he remarked 


Go not conflict with each other, but are auxiliary to each | 


other in their respective missions. 

Rev. Alex. Clark made some timely remarks upon the 
closing year. He said teachers should review the past year 
and correct their errors in the coming—make new resolves 
to be more faithful, more earnest, more devoted. 


YORK COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Association assembled in Washington 
Hall, on the 28th of December, 1858. 

Officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Charles A. Morris, Esq. 

Vice Presidents—William Reisinger, West Manchester ; 
James Fulton, of D., Hopewell; David Witmer, Springgar- 
den; Maj. Elijah Garretson, Fairview, and Dr. W. H. 
Bange, Hanover. 

Recording Secretary—G. C. Stair. 

Treasurer—Solomon Meyers. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. H. Bond. 

The President, on taking the chair, addressed the Associa- 
tion as follows : 

I am constrained to say, that I feel myself not a little 
flattered, by the position in which you have placed me. It 


is an honor to be placed here by ladies and gentlemen who | 


fill honorable stations ; and, indeed, I cannot conceive of a 
more honorable class in the community, than that occupied 
in the instruction of our youth. Although much has already 
been said upon this subject, the half has scarcely been told. 
I do not intend to weary you with any eulogistic remarks 
upon the teachers’ office. 
rogation ; and your own reflections might readily supply all 
that I should say. 

Until within a few years, I have been intimately connec- 
ted with the common schools of this borough. I then visi- 
ted them frequently, and the days that I spent in the school 
room, which were not a few, were among the happiest days 
of my life. The pleasant greetings of the teachers, the 
smiles of the children, and their progress in their studies, at 
all times afforded me a peculiar enjoyment. I then formed 
friendships with the teachers and children, which will never 
be effaced; and I am glad to have it to say, that some of 
the teachers still hold their places—one of the very best evi- 
dences of their fitness and assiduity. 

Although no longer connected officially with the common 


That would be an act of supere- | 


jin them for their establishment. To me, therefore, the ap- 
pearance they now present, contrasted with their condition 
| when established, is in the highest degree gratifying ; and it 
| must be no less gratifying to all the friends of humanity, to 
| witness the progress which they are daily making. It is 
gratifying to me to see how the common school system has 
| Spread in our county. It is gratifying to see the improve- 
ment which has been made by our teachers, and the sacrifice 
of time and money which they are willing to make with 
that end in view. It isto be hoped that they all see the 
| benefit of these meetings for deliberation and mutual instruc- 
|tion; and that they hail these annual gatherings, as among 
| the happy incidents of their lives. 

| The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

| Resolved, That the thanks of this Association, and of the 
| friends of education in York county, are hereby tendered to 
}our County Superintendent, for his prompt response to the 
|resolution adopted at the last meeting, recommending the 
establishment of the York county Normal school; and that 
|our thanks are likewise tendered to the efficient corps of in- 
|structors, whose valuable services were rendered to the in- 
| stitution, during the last summer, and to all those gentlemen 
who contributed their aid in the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the school. 

Resolved, That as teachers of the common schools of York 
county, and interested in the advancement of education, we 
heartily commend the York County Normal School to the 
support of the friends of education in the county; and we 
assert and have proved our ability to provide for the wants 
of our schools, irrespective of aid from any other locality, 
and entirely independent of all such aid. 
| Resolved, That the County Superintendent be requested to 
‘take the requisite steps to assure the continuance of th 
school during the coming summer. 

Wednesday.—Essay by Mr. D. J. Williams, on the Prope1 
| Branches to be Introduced in our Puplic Schools ; and a dis 


2cK% ' , : ‘ 
cussion involving the subject, in which a number of the 


|members engaged. Dr. Blair desired to hear a full expres- 
sion of opinion on the pait of the teachers. 

| The chairman spoke in reference to the subject of Gram- 
|mar, advocating its introduction into our schools more gene- 
Tally. 

| Mr. Austin supposed that it would be advisable to devote 
more attention to the other branches,—arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, &c. 

Prof. Hey then addressed the meeting, at considerable 
jlength, on vocalisation, explaining and illustrating his posi- 
‘tions upon the blackboard. 

Prof. George W. Ruby took the floor in opposition to the 
views advanced by Prof. Hey, and in support of the usually 
‘received modes of vocalisation. 
| Afternoon.—Mr. C. H. Austin in the chair. 

Mr. John N, Taylor addressed the meeting on the ques- 
|tion under discussion, during the morning session. 

A class in Mental Arithmetic, by Messrs. Amos H. Kauff- 

man and D. O. Prince. 
Mr. Myers read an essay upon Simplifying ; upon which 
|a spirited discussion arose, involving the substance of the 
|essay, and the proper method of simplifying the exercises in 
our schools, in which a large number of the teachers enga- 
iged. 

The Rev. C. W. Thomson conducted an exercise in elocu- 
ition; class, Messrs. Taylor, Haines, Strickler, Keller, 
Alexander, Bahn, Bond, Fox, Cameron, Prince, Myers and 
Jones. 
| Evening.—Mr. Austin explained his method of teaching 
‘ratio and proportion. Prof. Hey followed in further analysis. 


| On motion of Mr. James Cameron, a resolution was adop- 


‘ted recommending The York Advocate to the teachers of 
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this county, as a journal devoted to their interests, oa re- 
questing the publisher to add further to his selections from 
educational works. 

A class in Grammar by Mr. Austin and Prof. Hey. 

Thursday.—The essay of Miss Rebecca Welshans, on ir- 
regular attendance; of Miss Anna Love, on Grammar; of 
Miss Mary J. A. Wible, on Orthography, were read. 

Mr. Austin explained several problems upon the terres- 
trial globe. 

* W. H. Bond conducted an exercise in the outline maps, 
assisted by Mr. Cameron. 

Essay of Mr. Henry S. Keller, on the pleasures of teach- 
ing a district school, and of Mr. Charles Alexander, on the 
same subject, read. 

Mr. Samuel Winroot, addressed the meeting in a very 
energetic manner. 

Afternoon.— Essay on the influence of example, by Miss 
Elizabeth Ziegle. 

A class in Mental Arithmetic, by Messrs. Prince and Aus- 
tin. 

The Rev. C. W. Thomson read an essay on reading, after 
which, the President made a few remarks on the same sub- 
ject. 

The teachers joined in singing a song, with a piano-forte 
accompaniment. 

An essay was read by Mr. Hervey H. Jacobs,-on the 
question, Why should parents co-operate with the teachers ? 
Followed on the same subject by an essay by Miss Isabella 
Y. Connellee and read by Dr. Blair. 

A class upon the sounds of the letters, by Mr. Milton W. 
Bahn, and a discussion sprung up, in which a number of 
members engaged. 

Evening.—The teachers were then exercised upon the 
elocutionary chart, by Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Hervey Bell read an essay on the District Superinten- 
dency. 

Mr. Patrick McGuigan explained his method of securing 
proper order. On this subject a spirited discussion sprung 
up, in which Messrs. Bentz, Borland, the President, Mr. 
Morris, and others engaged. 

Mr. C. A. Heffelfinger followed in a written essay upon 
Discipline. 

Prof. J. F. Hey delivered an address upon the subject of 
The Teacher, in his usual forcible manner. 

Friday.—A class in Written Arithmetic, by Messrs. Bell, 
Bentz, Austin and others, and in the course of the drill a 
very interesting discussion arose. 

Mr. Austin took up Proportion, and explained at length, 
his method of teaching it; followed by Mr. Bentz upon the | 
same subject. 


Afternoon.—The members engaged in an exercise on the 
outline maps, under Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. John N. Taylor read an essay on the First Day in | 


School, and Mr. A. J. Traver,on The Advantages of an 
Established Series of Text-Books. 


Mr. D. B. Prince, Principal of the Female Department of | 


the York county Academy, delivered a very earnest and in- 
structive address. 
Mr. C. H. Austin read a very carefully prepared essay 
upon Algebra, which he illustrated upon the blackboard. 
The subject of school discipline was discussed by Messrs. 
Borland, Taylor, Heffelfinger, Prince and Winroot. 
Evening.—Mr. Milton W. Bahn read an essay on School | 
House Furniture. Discussed by Messrs. Solomon Meyers, 


Amos I. Kauffman, Michael Bentz, and others. 
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A ees in ) pending, by Mr. Taylor, giving, ‘before the regu- 
lar drill, a representation of the antiquated manner of con- 
ducting this exercise. , 

Exercise in Grammar, by Mr. Taylor, and in the analysis 

of a sentence by the President, the members generally en- 
| gaging. 
The President introduced Mr. D. P. Brown, who delivered 
ia very eloquent lecture on the Government of Mind, which 
| oceupi ed about three quarters of an hour, and was received 
with marked attention by a numerous audience. 

The members of the Association having been invited to 
partake of the hospitalities of Dr. Blair, at his residence, 
passed the remainder of the evening in social pleasure. 





Saturday.—On motion, the time of the next annual meet- 
ing was fixed on Tuesday, the 27th day of December, 1859, 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The following resolutions were offered by Mr. Joshua R. 
Jones, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, The County Superintendent be authorized to 
prepare a list of subjects and appoint at least two teachers 
upon each subject, each of whom shall prepare an essay 
upon the subjects thus committed, to be presented at the 
next annual meeting of the Association ; and that he, like- 
wise, publish a list of those appointed to conduct drills in 
the various branches. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Dr. A. R. Blair, 
our highly esteemed County Superintendent, for the interest 
which he has manifested for the success of this Association, 
and for the advancement of the profession in this county ; 
|and we also return him our thanks for the sumptuous en- 
|tertainment given by him on Friday evening. 

Resolved, That we recommend the establishment of local 
associations, in every portion of our county, as an effective 
means of advancing our profession. 

On motion of Mr. C. H. Austin, the following resolution 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That we recommend to the encouragement and 
support of the teachers of York county, The Pennsylvania 
| Teacher, published at Allentown, Lehigh county, Pa.; the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, published at Lancaster, Pa., 
and The Massachusetts Teacher, published in Boston, Mass. 

List of members present: 

Lower Chanceford—H. W. M°Call, 8. N. Kilgore, Samue 
Collins. 

Yonewago—Henry B. Eicholtz, J. A. Kraft, H. H. Koche- 
nour, George W. Shettle, Andrew N. Shettle. 

Codorus—Henry S. Keller, John N-. Blackford. 

North Codorus—Charies Alexander, Daniel Aldinger, John 
Aldinger. 

Dover—James Cameron, W. H. Sweitzer, Reuben Boose. 

Fairview— Hervey Bell, William Borland, Jacob Green- 
field, Esq. 

Fawn—Joshua R. Jones. 

Hiedelberg—Johnston Cares. 

Hanover—Miss Amanda Fisher, Miss 8S. Townsend. 
| _ Hellam—Milton W. Bahn, Lemuel Ross, Alexander Bles- 
sing, J. C. Gehley, Moses Elicker. 
| Hopewell—James Ebaugh. 
| 








Jackson—Peter S. Alwine. 

Manchester—W. H. Johnson, C. M. Stacks, D. R. King, 
| Alonzo Ettinger, A. D. Yocum, Miss Mary J. A. Wible. 

West Seancheter— Wi H. Bond, Franklin Seiffert, Daniel 
Simons, A. E. Fulton, 8. J. Kinsley, Levi Maish, Jeremiah 
| Hildebrand, D. L. Beck, George W. Dick, Miss Lucinda 
| Picken. 
West Manheim— David O. Prince. 
Monagham—aA. J. Traver. 
| Paradise—Leander Myers. 
Peach Bottom—James Ramsay, Esq., Jos. D. Riley, Esq. 
| Shrewsbury—Samuel Henry, Adam R. Frey, Hervey H. 
Jacobs. 
Springfield—Patrick Aldinger, William N. Hildebrand. 
| Spring Garden--Joel Kauffman, Samuel Winroot, David 
|H. Musser, James Johnson, Tobias Kauffman, Isaac Kauff- 
|man, Ulrich Strickler, Michael Bentz, John W. Graham, 
| Joseph Sherman, James Daniels. 

Windsor— Amos H. Kauffman, D. H. Fried, T. B. Fox, 
A. W. Haines, F. A. Hake. 


! 











Warrington—John N. Taylor, Solomon Gensler. 








| 


“ York township—Jacob Decker, J. Decker, Joshua Peeling. | 


Adams county—H. L. Kuntz. 
= York Borough—Samuel Small, Hon. J. R. Fisher, Rev. J. 
Oswald, Rev. C..W. Thomson, Rev. Prof. J. F. Hey, Rev. 


J. O. Miller, Rev. A. W. Lilly, Rev. S. Oswald, D. B. | 
Prince, George W. Ruby, Charles Hay, T. K. White, G. A. | 


Heckert, Mrs. Amelia Heckert, Miss Cassie Small, Miss 8. 
E. Spangler, Miss M. Whiteside, Miss Hannah W. Town- 
send, Miss Isabella Y. Connellee, Miss Mary Townsend, 
Miss Amanda C. Fahs, Miss Rebecca Welshans, Miss Mary 
T. Tyler, Miss Rebecca L. Craver, Miss Catharine Hays, 
Miss Agnes S. Fulton, Miss Eleanor Menough, Miss Anne 
Wilson, C. H. Austin, Solomon Myers, Patrick M’Guigan, 
A. C. Heffelfinger, Dr. A. R. Blair, G. C. Stair. 





Addresses, Reports, Kr. 
WESTERN PENNA. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PirrssurenH, Dec, 28, 1858. 


According to previous notice, a goodly number 
of teachers from the two cities, together with seve- 
ral teachers and other friends of education from 
various parts of Western Pennsylvania, convened 
in the Iron City College Hall. B. M. Kerr, Esq., 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, was 
chosen temporary president, and W. W. Redick, 
Secretary pro. tem. 

The chairman then made a neat and appropriate 
speech of welcome to the strangers present. He 
also presented, somewhat in detail, the circumstan- 
ces which led to the calling of this meeting; and 
adverted to the beneficial results likely to ensue to 
teachers, from a mutual cultivation of acquaintance; 
in arousing and quickening their energies, and in 
making them acquainted with improved methods in 
teaching. 

A committee consisting of W. W. Dickson, W. 
W. Redick, Thos. Berry, R. N. Avery and Alex. 
Clark, was appointed to nominate officers for the 
present session. 

A motion was then made to proceed to the per- 
manent organization of a Western Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ Association, which, after considerable 
discussion, was laid over until a later period. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers, not 
having completed their arrangements, announced 
that they would report at the opening of the after- 
noon session. 

Afternoon.—The meeting convened, when the com- 
mittee on permanent organization, reported the fol- 
lowing as the permanent officers for this meeting: 

President: Thos. Berry, County Superintendent of 
Lawrence county. 

Vice Presidents: 8. B. McCormick, Superinten- 
dent of Cambria co., T. F. Thickstun, of Crawford, 
R. Morton, of Allegheny, T. F. Lehman, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Secretary: A. D. Simpson, of Allegheny. 

Executive Committee: Rev. S. Findley, Pittsburgh, 
A. Burtt, do., R. N. Avery, do., A. H. Wenzel, do., 
H. Stewart, McKeesport. 

Upen a motion to adopt the report, Mr. Berry 
declined serving in the capacity of chairman, but 
after remarks by several members, and the unani- 
mous adoption of the report, yielded his objections 
and was duly conducted to the chair, and introduced 
to the meeting by B. M. Kerr, Esq. 

After some appropriate remarks by the chairman, 
on taking his seat, Mr. Kerr called the attention of 
the meeting to the fact that a package of Clark's 
School Visitor was on the table for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, and then proceeded to make some remarks 
on “ Improvements in our Common School System.” 
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Mr. A. Burtt, who had been appointed to speak 
on this subject, next addressed the meeting ; pre- 


|tions, which he proposed to advocate : 
| Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
}our common school system would be rendered more 
|satisfactory and efficient, by so amending the Acts 
\of Assembly relating thereto, as to embrace the 
following provisions : 

| Ist. That the authority to examine teachers and 
grant certificates, which is‘now exercised by the Co. 
| Superintendent alone, be vested in a committee, con- 
|sisting of the County Superintendent and two prac- 
| tical teachers, appointed by the county court. 

2d. That the principal duties of the County Super- 
intendent shall be to visit schools, deliver public 
lectures on the subject of education, call teachers’ 
institutes, and give instruction to teachers in the 
art of teaching. 

3d. That the proviso in the present law. which 
empowers County Superintendents to cance! teach- 
ers’ certificates without assigning any cause, be re- 
pealed, and it be made the duty of the Superinten- 
dent to furnish the teacher, whore certificate he shall 
annul, with a written statement of the charges against 
him—and further, that the accused shall be entitled 
to a trial by a competent committee of professional 
teachers, 

At the close of the address a genera] discussion 
ensued. 

Mr. Redick, of Uniontown, would contest some 
of the propositions of the previous speaker. He 
thought these demands came with bad grace from 
ithe teachers, who seemed of late, disposed to arro- 
gate to themselves quite too much, and as it were, 
draw the rein on both sides of the County Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Berry, of Lawrence, thought the subject, as 
thus far discussed, not strictly appropriate, and would 
greatly deplore the passage of resolutions looking 
to the alteration of the present school law, but 
would recommend rather the carrying out of the law 
as it is. 

Mr. Avery said, that after looking over the reso- 
lutions read by Mr. Burtt, he could give them his 
hearty concurrence. He read and advocated the 
resolutions severally. 

A. D. Simpson approved of the positions taken in 
the resolutions. This was no new thing; it had been 
broached before and elsewhere. The father of our 
school system had himself, suggested something 
similar, a few months since. 

Rev. McLean, of the City High School, urged that 
the same objection which lies against the present law 
relating to the issuing of certificates, would soon be 
brought against the proposed amendment. He urged 
also, the consideration of the additional exp« 
He saw many difficulties in the way of any altera- 
tion ; and should rather urge the abrogation of the 
office entirely. He seriously objected to 1! 
man power, and thought if a Superintendent gave 
out a certificate, that certificate henceforth belongs 
to the teacher, and should not be arbitrarily annul- 
ed. 

T. ©. Carothers, Superintendent of Beaver co., 
thought the system as it is, had not been fully car- 
ried out; and that until this had been done, we 
should not ask for any change. Also thought it 
quite right that the County Superintendent slould 
have the power to annul certificates in proper cases, 

Mr. Joseph Lewis thought the recent great im- 
provemert in our schools is not wholly due to the 
working of the County Superintendency. 
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Prof. McLean would like to hear more powerful 
arguments, than have yet been adduced, in favor of 
keeping and propping up the office, 

On motion to adjourn, further discussion of the 
subject was postponed, and the executive committee 
announced a lecture for the evening, by Prof. Dick- 
son. 

After fixing the time of opening and closing the 
session, the meeting adjourned. 

Evening.—Prof. W. W. Dickson, of Pittsburgh 
High School, delivered an interesting address on 
the * Memoriter System.” The lecturer took the 
position, that in the effort to correct the errors of 
the past system of education, the opposite error has 
been fallen into by some: that is, memory has been 
ignored, and an attempt made to cultivate the rea- 
son, before nature has made provision for it. Mem- 
ory is first developed, and should then be stored 
with useful material for future use; and reason de- 
veloped and cultivated as the mind unfolds and 
strengthens, 

Remarks were made on the subject of the lecture, 
by Messrs. Wenzel, Smith, Williams, McLean and 
Simpson, after which the business of the next ses- 
sion was announced, ard the meeting adjourned. 

Dec. 29—Morning.—The meeting convened and 
was opened with prayer by Prof. Dickson. 

On a motion to organize a Western Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ Association, a general discussion ensued, 
in which Messrs, Burtt, Carothers, Avery, Berry, 
Kerr, Superintendent Bates, of Crawford co., Wen- 
zel and others participated ; after which, the motion 
was unanimously adopted, and the following persons 
were appointed a committee to prepare a constitu- 
tion for the association, viz: 

Messrs. R. N. Avery, Pittsburgh, B. M. Kerr, do., 
A. H. Wenzel, do., 5S. P. Bates, Crawford co., R. 
Curry, New Brighton. 

Rev. Samuel Findley, then addressed the meeting 
on ‘* Popular Errors in Education.” The lecturer 
thought one of these was, seeking to develop pre- 
maturely, the reasoning faculties—introducing very 
young pupils to the study of abstruse sciences, by 
putting into their hands primary works on Gram. 
mar, Philosophy, Physiology, Astronomy, &c., thus 
begetting in the mind, frequently, a loathing for 
those studies. He thought many of those small 
books containing “ Science Made Easy,” should be 
banished from the lower and intermediate grade of 
schools. 

All this grows out of a desire on the part of 
parents and friends, to hasten the education of their 
children. This is more especially true, as regards 
the education of young ladies, who are often said to 
“graduate” at 15 or 16. 

A fashionable education, in the majority of our 
female Seminaries, consists of almost none of the 

lain, substantial branches ; a little knowledge of 
rench, and the abstruse sciences ; with a good deal 
of music, painting, drawing, dancing, &c. 

Prof. 8S. P. Bates adverted to the present ineffi- 
cient method of teaching penmanship, in many 
country districts. Many of the teachers in those 
districts are unskillfal penmen, not at all qualified 
to teach either the theory or practice of penman- 
ship. Besides, it generally happens that different 
teachers are employed in the same school from term 
to term, and thus the pupils are prevented from ac- 
quiring any uniform system. To remedy these evils 
in the country districts, the gentleman advocated the 
adoption of a good system of printed copies. 

A. H. Wenzel referred to the danger from erro- 
neous conceptions of the end to be sought in eda- 





cating the young; which should be, to fit the pupil 
for the actual business of life,—to furnish him with 
proper tools, and then teach him to use them right. 

W. W. Dickson thought one of these errors was 
a want of life and animation on the part of the 
teacher, who is quite too much confined to the book 
in his teachings. 

Mr. M. Simpson subscribed most heartily to the 
views expressed by Mr. Findley, in reference to 
teaching abstruse sciences to young pupils. He 
thought another error was, sending children to 
school at too early a period. He also thought that 
education should be adapted to fit the pupil for the 
active duties of life. 

Several other gentlemen participated in the dis- 
cussion. 

The farther consideration of the subject being 
postponed, B. M. Kerr offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

Resolved, That Clark’s School Visitor, designed 
for teachers and pupils, is worthy of our hearty sup- 
port; and that we promise to cheer the editor in his 
good work, both by words and actions, in aiding to 
extend its circulation. 

The propriety and expediency of establishing an 
educational journal to be the organ of this associa- 
tion, was next taken up and discussed by Messrs. 
Burtt, Avery, Clark and others; after which, the 
whole subject was referred to a committee consis- 
ting of Messrs. Burtt, Findley, Bates, Carothers and 
Kerr. 


Afternoon.— Association met, and after some pre- 

liminary business, took into consideration the im- 
provement of the school system, postponed from the 
day preceding. Mr. Burtt took the floor and pro- 
ceeded to answer the objections previously urged 
against the resolutions. He thought something was 
needed to quiet the dissatisfaction felt with the pre- 
|sent working of the County Superintendency. 
| The decisions of a committee of three in regard 
|to certificates, would be more respected, and give 
more general satisfaction, than those of ove man, 
there being less opportunity for partiality or fraud. 
| He thought that the second resolution, which de- 
fines the duties of the County Superintendent, was 
ineeded ; for while many Superintendents discharge 
the duties specified in the resolutions, many do not; 
and yet, these are more important to the prosperity 
of the schools than examinations. 

With reference to the third resolution, it is ad- 
mitted by the friends of the present law, that the 
power objected to is so arbitrary and unreasonable, 
that few Superintendents have exercised it, and few 
will do so. If so, such an enactment should not 
continue to disgrace the statute book. 

Mr. Avery was desirous that a correct impression 
should be received by strangers present, in refer- 
lence to the relations existing between the County 
Superintendent and the teachers in the county. He 
wished it distinctly understood, that whatever of 
opposition might exist to the office, arose from no 
personal hostility to the Superintendert. But his 
duties were onerous—so much so, that although an 
examination of teachers for professional certificates 
was held here in August last, he has not yet issued 
any certificates under it; nor, we are informed, so 
much as examined any of the manuscripts. Hence 
it is evident, that the Superintendent in this county 
needs assistance, in order to enable him to visit the 
schools. 

Prof. Bates remarked, that he could assent to 
many things contained in the resolutions under con- 
sideration ; but some things seemed to him liable 
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to objection. For instance, the appointment of as- 
sistant examiners. 
nations for professional certificates, it would be well 
to have assistance. In reference to the practical 
skill of a teacher, the Superintendent alone, who 
visited the schools, would be qualified to judge. He 
thought, for the same reason, that the Superinten- 
dent should possess the power to annul certificates ; 
but he should assign a reason for such annulment, 
and some remedy should be afforded the teacher in 
case of injustice. 

Prof. Dickson thought legal enactments would not 
reach the difficulty complained of; that if the right 
man be not selected for the office, it would be im- 

ossible to accomplish much, even though the legis- 
ature should specify his duties in detail. 

On motion of Mr. Burtt, the further considera- 
tion of the subject was then postponed. 


The committee on the constitution, then reported | 


the following : 
Preams.e: With an earnest desire to advance the 


interests of popular education in the State of Penn- | 


sylvania, to elevate the character of the teacher, and 
to enlarge his field of usefulness, by affording means 
of mutual improvement and social intercourse ; and 
especially to co-operate with the State Teachers’ 
Association, in the great objects of its organization, 
the undersigned agree to adopt the following 


ConstTITUTION,. 
Art. 1. This Association shall be styled the 
“ Western Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association.’ 
Arr. 2. Any friend of education may become a 


member of this Association, by signing the Cousti-. 


tution. 

Arr. 3. The officers of this Association shall con- 
sist of a President, three Vice Presidents, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, Trea. 
surer, and an Executive Committee, consisting of 
five members. 

Arr. 4. The officers of this Association shall be 
elected by ballot, at the annual meeting, which shall 
be held during the first week in April. 

Art. 5. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association, and shall perform the du- 
ties which by custom devolve upon a presiding offi- 
cer; and in his absence one of the Vice Presidents 
shall preside. 

Arr. 6. The Recording Secretary shall keep a 


He thought, however, in exami- | 


|be defrayed by an assessment upon the members, at 
the close of each regular meeting. 

Art. 12. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended by a unanimous vote of the members pre- 
sent at a regular meeting of the Association; or by 
a two-thirds vote, in case the amendment has been 
proposed at a previous regular meeting. 

On motion, the constitution was adopted. 

Evening.—Prof. 8. P. Bates, of Crawford county, 
delivered an address on “The Dignity of the 'Teach- 
ers’ Profession.” After paying a vote of tharks to 
the gentleman for his elegant, chaste and instrac- 
tive address, the meeting adjourned. 

Dec. 30.—Morning.—-Association met. Vice 
President Lehman in the chair, and was opened 
|with prayer by hev. 8. Findley. 

The constitution was cireulated and received the 
|signatures of all present. 

The association then proceeded to nominate and 
\elect officers for the ensuing year. 

The election resulted as follows :— 
President—Prof. 8. P. Bates, County Superinten- 
\dent of Crawford. 

Vice Presidents—T. C. Carothers, Superintendent 
of Beaver county; Thos. Berry, Superintendent of 
Lawrence county ; R. N. Avery, Pittsburgh. 

Recording Secretary—A. D. Simpson, Allegheny. 

Corresponding Secretary—B. M. Kerr, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer—W. W. Dickson. 

Executive Committee—A. Burtt, Pittsburgh, R. 
Morton, Allegheny, Rev. 8. Findley, Pittsburgh, S. 
B. McCormick, Superintendent of Cambria county, 
and C. W. Gilfillan, Superintendent of Mercer co. 

After some discussion, New Brighton, Beaver co., 
|was fixed upon as the place for the regular meeting 
in April next. 
|_ Rev. S. Findley, of the committee on Educational 
Journal, reported some facts in reference to the ex- 
| pense attending such a publication. 

On motion the subject was referred back to the 
committee, to report at the next meeting. 

B. M. Kerr, Esq., then offered the following, which 
was adopted. 

Resolved, That we recognize the Pennsylvania 
School Journal as the official organ of the State 
Department of Public Schools, and recommend that 
|all good teachers continue to give it that support 
\and patronage which its merits deserve. 

N. N. Avery, Esq., then offered the following : 
Resolved, 'That the thanks of this Association are 








full record of the proceedings of each meeting, | 
which shall be presented to the Association for ap-|due to the proprietors of the Iron City College, for 
proval at the commencement of each day’s proceed- |the use of their Hall; to the reporters of the daily 
ings ; and the Corresponding Secretary shall attend | press, for their attendance and faithful reports of 
to the correspondence of this Association with other the proceedings of these meetings ; and to the citi- 
Associations; or such other correspondence as may zens of Pittsburgh for the kindness and courtesy 
from time to time be deemed necessary. (exten 'ed to the members. 

Arr. 7. The Treasurer shall receive and hold in| 3B. M. Kerr, also offered the following: 
safe keeping, all moneys paid to the Association, and Resolved, That we recommend to teachers a direc- 
shall expend the same under the direction of the tors “ Brown’s Grammar of Grammars,” as an in- 
Executive Committee. valuable book of reference. 

Arr. 8. The Executive Committee shall have in| After instructing the Secretary to prepare and 
charge the general interests of the Association; forward the proceedings for insertion in the Penn- 
shall make all necessary arrangements for its meet- |sylvania School Journal, the Association adjourned. 
ings; and prepare the business for the same. A. I). Simpson, Rec. Sec. 

Arr. 9. The place of the next meeting shall be | en vse 
designated by the Association before adjournment |pwpwry-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPER- 
—provided that in no case shall two successive meet- INTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
ings be held in the same county. a fe ae . 

Art. 10. A semi-annual meeting may be held at | To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
such time and place as may be designated by a vote, Cemmonwealth of Pennsylvania : 
of the Association; or, by a call from the Execu-| GentLemen:—-Financial embarrassments have 
tive Committee, signed by the chairman. | made the past year one of peculiar trial to the school 
Arr, 11. The expenses of this Association shall'system, in some portions of the Commonwealth.— 
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Bat, notwithstanding this casual drawback, its ope- | Female teachers, ; ; 4,637 
rations have very generally been satisfactory and | Female teachers in Philadelphia, 947 sd 
successful ; furnishing indubitable and most cheering J 
evidence of the capabilities of the system, and of Total for the State, 13,856 
the strong hold it has taken upon the public confi- ft 3 == 
dence. 4. Teachers’ Salaries. 
Tue SrtatisticaL TABLEs. | Average salaries of male teachers per month, $24 25 
+ ae 2 | Increase per month over last year. 25 
: ——— of aah For pope os by oe Hon. | increase whens. 404 
C. A. Black, in his report of 1854, the tabular state- Average salaries of females per month, 17 22 
ment for that year could not be prepared for publi- | Increase per month over last year, 62 
cation with the report, and was therefore omitted | Increase per month over 1854, 4 42 


altogether. This omission has been supplied during Average salaries in Philadelphia, not reported. 
the past summer, and the results inserted in their) The cash wages only are included in the above 
proper place in the “ comparative view” on the last calculation. If the price of boarding in those _ 
page of the tables. They will hereafter serve as a tricts where teachers ‘board around” were inclu- 
standard of comparison, instead of those for the ded, the average would be considerably —— 
year 1853, heretofore used for that purpose. It was the general expectation, that a materia 
The compilation of these old district reports has | reduction in teachers’ wages would be apparent, on 
been instructive to the present officers of the depart- account of the scarcity of money, and the conse- 
ment, in imparting a more intimate knowledge of | quent difficulty of collecting school tax; and such 
ovldsnsed by these ollie! resoeday-teany of thom |populariiy of the comune GUM We pene 
carefully prepared, but a large proportion so deplor- | difference between competent and inferior teachers, 
ably imperfect, as to impair even the proximate value and the consciousness that, whether the times be 
of the tables, were it not that in a term of years good or bad, educational opportunities once lost to 
there seems to have been a uniform per centage of |children, cannot be regained, have not only nobly 


errors as well as of accuracy. 


Statistics of 1858. All but seventeen of the dis- 
trict reports for the past year were received; some 
few of them, however, arriving too late for the prin- 
ter; adegree of promptitude heretofore unattain- 
able. While greater punctuality and accuracy have 
been secured, it is to be regretted that defects are 
still apparent occasionally in the manner of report- 
ing, with consequent uncertainty in the facts com- 
municated. These are explained and the correc- 
tives suggested, in the new instructions to directors, 
in the “ Revised Forms,” appended to this report. 
Great care has been taken to correct such errors as 


admitted of it, and the district tables are presented | 


in better shape than heretofore. 
1. Number of Schools. 


Whole number of schools in the State, exclusive 


of Philadelphia, 11,281 | 
Increase over last year, 325 | 
Increase over 1854, 1,095 
Number yet required, 587 


Number in Philadelphia, not reported. 


In many of the rural districts, the number of 
schools has very properly been reduced; and the 
directors in a few boroughs and cities having gra- 
ded schools, have inadvertently reported the num 
ber of buildings, and not the number of schools in 
them. Of themselves, and by the light of these two 
qualifying circumstances, the above figures indicate 
rapid progress in furnishing school facilities. 


2. Length of School Term. 
Average length of time the schools have been 
open: 5.25 months, against 5.13 months last year. 


Under the pressure of the times, it is remarkable | 


that there should have been any increase whatever 
in this item; and the advance made, though com 
paratively slight, is encouraging. 

3. Number of Teachers. 
Whole number of teachers, exclusive of Phila- 


delphia, 12,828 
Increase over last year, 353 
Increase over 1854, 861 
Male teachers, 8,191 
Male teachers in Philadelphia, 81 


8,272 





| maintained, but steadily advanced the average rate 
of professional compensation. This is as it should 
‘be. Permanent engagements for teachers, and liv- 
ing salaries, are essential to the full success of the 
‘common schools. As long as young men can get 
higher wages and steady employment during the 
year, in other pursuits, free from the care, anxiety and 
nervous exhaustion inseparable from the business of 
teaching when conscientiously followed, it will be 
difficult to retain them long in the service of the 
schools. Our State suffers a heavy annual loss by 
the transfer of promising teachers to other voca- 
tions, or their removal to western States, where bet- 
ter situations and higher salaries often await them. 
This tendency however diminishes, as home induce- 
,ments become stronger. 
5. Number of Scholars. 


Whole number of pupils in the common schools, 





exclusive of Philadelphia, 569,880 
| Increase over last year, 28,633 
| Increase over 1854, 81,188 
| Including Philadelphia (58,321,) the total for the 

State is, ’ 628,201 


| This large increase is partly owing to the mild- 
ness of the past winter, and in some of the minin 
and manufacturing districts, to the leisure afforded 
‘to pupils out of employment. But the principal 
cause is undoubtedly the improving character of the 
‘common schools, and the higher value placed upon 
‘them by the community. 

The reported attendance is less by several thou- 
|sands than the real number. Ina large majority 
|of the schools, so simple and indispensable an arti- 
cle as a permanent roll or register, in which to re- 
lcord the names, daily attendance, &c., of pupils, is 
inot to be found. Directors neglect or refuse to fur- 
‘nish them, and the teacher often fails to prepare a 
‘temporary substitute for his own convenience, or to 
jmake an intelligent use of it. The records of the 
\school being thus defective or wholly wanting, it is 
‘not strange that the monthly report of the teacher 
to the Secretary of the board—by which the latter 
is guided in making out this item for the annual dis- 
‘trict report—should be equally unreliable. Unless 
|the Secretary goes over all the monthly reports to 
jascertain, by an inspection of the names, how many 
different pupils have attended school during the 
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term—and this is seldom or never done—the whole 
number in attendance does not reach the Depart. 
mect, and a large per centage of loss is the result, 
in both the total and average attendance. A new 
and simple form for the teacher’s report has been 
issued for the current term of the schools, accom- 
panied by directions, which, if followed, will insure 
perfect accuracy hereafter, and also enable the De- 
partment to report the classification, and the branch- 


es taught. 


6. Average cost of Instruction. 


Average cost of instruction for each scholar per 
month ; including only teachers’ wages, fuel 

| 

| 








and contingencies, 53 cents. 
Increase over last year, 1 cent. 
Increase over 1854, 9 cents. | 


Including building expenses, rents, repairs, &c., 
the average cost foreach pupil per month is, 65 cents. 
Which is the same as last year. 
These figures prove the continued cheapness of 
common school instruction. 


7. Building Expenses, Rents, Repairs, §c. 
Amount expended for purchasing ground, build- 
ing school houses, renting, repairing, &c., $454,343 53 
Increase over last year, 10,057 97 
Increase over 1854, 197,607 61 
The statistical tables show in what counties and 
districts these improvements have been made. The 
county reports show where’they are still needed. It 
is worthy of remark, that the above sum has not all 
been raised by taxation during the past year. The 
amount levied for building purposes for that period, 
was $370,909 24; much of it not collected within 
the year. The balance of the above expenditure 
was made up of accumulation from former years, 
loans and contracts upon time, so as to carry the 
burthen over several years—a very judicious and 
commendable policy. 


The new Union school buildings in the cities of | 


Pittsburg, Erie and Reading, and in the boroughs 
of Williamsport, Harrisburg, Washington, Norris- 
town, Warren, Lock Haven, New Castle, Lewis- 
burg, Scranton, Hyde Park, Allentown, Easton, 
Chambersburg, Pine Grove, Minersville, Tremont, 
Gettysburg, North Lebanon and some other towns, 
are admirable illustrations of the improvement in 
school architecture during the last few years, and 
reflect infinite credit upon the enlightened boards 
of directors, to whose enterprise and perseverance 
the public are indebted forthem. Similar improve- 
ments are in progress in the boroughs of Greens- 
burg, Bedford and Providence, and are contempla- 
ted in Carbondale city and other places. 

In the rural districts, of the newer as well as 
older counties, many school houses are to be met 
with, that are models of their class, and indicate 
the character of the neighborhoods in which they 
are located. 


8. Tuition, Fuel and Contingencies. 


Amount expended for tuition, fuel and contin- 

gencies, exclusive of Philadelphia, $1,488,663 63 
Increase over last year, 178,733 70 
Increase over 1854, 488,857 96 
Including the total expenditures in Philadelphia, 

for all purposes, for the year ending Decem- 

ber 31, 1857, as per report of the board of 

controllers, ($484,625 25,) the amount for 

the State is, 1,973,288,88 
Adding the “ building expenses,” the total for 

the year is, 2,427,632 41 


The expenditures in Philadelphia for the year 
ending December 31, 1858, will doubtless exceed 





the previous year. 





Note.—I1t will be obse State table, that 
the “total amount of tax levied” is larger than the 
amount levied for both school and building purposes, 
added together. This is owing to the fact thata 
number of the district reports gave the total amount 
levied, but did not state how much for “school,” and 
how much for “ building” purposes. 


9. Average Rate of Local Taxation. 


Average number of mills on the dollar, levied for 
school purposes, 

Average number of mills on the dollar, levied for 
building purposes, so far as reported, 


5.71 
3.46 


SPECIAL StaTIsTICs. 


The former returns under this head, were so in- 
complete, that it was thought proper to devote some 
little space to them in a more compendious form.— 
To economize space, the classification in the county 
reports is expressed, so far as possible, by a single 
word; each term, however, representing the more 
extended definition given below. 


1. School Houses. 


1. Whole number of school houses reported, 10,423 

2. Number of school houses reported as ‘“ suffi- 

ciently well adapted to the purpose or grade 

of school for which they are intended, in 

point of location, and all other respects 

named in the instructions attached to the 
note book,” 2.984 

3. Number which “ are not in their present con- 

dition so adapted, but are so susceptible of 
alteration and improvement as to become so, 4,926 

4. Number which ** are in all respects, or in any 

essential particular, unfit to be the training 
places of youth, 2,549 

2. Materials of School Houses. 
1. Brick, 1,627 
2. Stone, 1,280 
3. Frame, 5,751 
4. Log, 1,361 
3. School Furniture. 

1. Number of houses with furniture in the first 
class, 1,556 
2. In the second class, 9,548 
3. In the third class, 3,769 

4, Schools. 

1, Number of ** graded schools; meaning there- 

by all schools, high or low, into which no 

pupils but those possessed of certain acquire- 
ments, are admitted,” 829 

2. Number “in which any successful attempt at 
classification has been made,”? 7,699 

3. Number in which there is “ neither grading of 
the school, nor classification of the pupils,”’ 1,942 

5. Ages of Teachers. 

Under seventeen years of age, 481 
Between seventeen and twenty-one years of age, 3,978 
do. twenty-one and twenty-five do 4,179 
do. twenty-five and thirty do 2,251 
do. thirty and forty do 1,188 
do. forty and fifty, do 525 
Over fifty years of age, 200 


More than ten thousand between the active and 
improvable ages of seventeen and thirty. 
6. Teachers’ Birth-place. 
Number of teachers born in Pennsylvania, 10,946 
Born out of Pennsylvania, 1,505 


These figures reveal both the reliance and depen- 
dence of Pennsylvania, in this particular, upon her 
home resources ; and indicate unerringly the duty 
and necessity of aiding the professional training of 
her own teachers. 
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7. Experience in Teaching. 


Number of teachers who have taught less than 


one year, 3,889 
Who have taught between one and three years, 5,010 
do do three and six years, 2,535 
do do six and ten years, 1,231 
do do ten and twenty years, 708 
do over twenty years, 226 


8. Professional Reading. 
Number of teachers who have read books and 
periodicals on teaching, 6,714 

Number who have not, 6,109 

Five years ago nine-tenths of the teachers would 
doubtless have been reported in the second class; 
now, more than one-half are in the first or progres- 
sive class. 

9. Permanent Teachers. 
Number who intend to make teaching a perma- 
nent business, 4,833 

Number who do not, 7,441 

After deducting the few teachers who report them- 
selves in the first class, because they have no other 
means of living, and making allowance for those 
female teachers who are in the second class, because 
of their urcertain future, there is a most gratifying 
proportion who appreciate their profession, and are 
willing to make its duties the business of their lives. 
The duty of the public to give them a helping hand 
and cordial welcome, is obvious. 5 


10. Qualifications of Teachers. 
Number of teachers who give full satisfaction 
in their respective grades, 5,087 
Medium teachers, who may be employed until 
better can be procured, 5,387 
Number whose services should be dispensed with, 2,213 
Compared with last year’s figures, this item ex 
hibits very decided improvement. 


Next year the “special statistics” will be omitted 
from both the county and State reports, but at a 
subsequent period will be again collated under more 
favorable circumstances, in order to determine the 
progress they have made during the interval. 


The county reports occupy less space than last 
year, by nearly eighty pages. In preparing them 
for the press, they have been abbreviated as much 
as possible, care being taken to omit no material 
fact, whether favorable or adverse. Some few were 
of such a character, that greater compression was 
impracticable, without injustice. Next year the 
absence of the statistics, and the still greater bre- 


vity of statement that will be enjoined, will make a. 


further reduction of from eighty to one hundred 
pages; so that, hereafter, the sixty-four counties 
will not occupy more than about that number of 
pages. The county reports will always, from the 
nature of the case, form the most instructive and 


interesting portion of the annual communication | 
They come closer home to | 


from this Department. 
the people, and are more detailed and practical in 
theircharacter. They are sought after with avidity, 
and read with profit. 
turns to his own county first, and then leisurely com- 
pares it with other counties. Healthful emulation 
is thus aroused and cherished, that stimulates im- 
provement, and promotes the success of the system. 
The statistical 


able they should be, at the sacrifice of their contents. 
hey also are suggestive and valuable subjects of 


‘ucational influences of the times. 
‘tutes are of this description, and so valuable and 


Every reader instinctively | 
‘upon public opinion in the localities where their ses- 


tables cannot be compressed into. 
smaller compass than at present. Nor is it desire- | 


EDUCATIONAL LIFE. 


The importance of the statistics reported, fully 
justifies the space devoted to them. But no statis- 
ties, however full and satisfactory, can give an ade- 
quate idea of the educational life that has at length 
been awakened, and now pervades the Common- 
wealth. It must be sought in the lighter hearts and 
happier school hours of interested pupils, to whom 
the once irksome school has become attractive; in 
the higher professional skill of devoted and ambitious 
teachers ; in the increased fidelity and zeal of school 
directors; in the deeper interest manifested by pa- 
rents in the educational welfare of their children ; in 
the services and sacrifices of the large proportion of 
County Superintendents who have not mistaken 
their mission, or become oblivious to the spirit of 
their official obligations; in the cordial support 
wisely given to the common school cause by the 
—— press; and in the strengthened faith and 

opes, energy and influence of the friends of educa- 
tion generally, who rejoice in the unmistakable suc- 
cess already achieved, and look forward with assured 
confidence to the realization, at an early day, of 
their most sanguine expectations. It is to be felt 
in the clearer perception and truer prevailing esti- 
mate of the objects and scope of the common school 
system ; in the earnest, presistent efforts to lift the 
public schools to their true level, and secure for them 
their full measure of usefulness; in the larger pub- 
lic attendance at teacher’s examinations; and in 
the school celebrations, educational meetings, and 
teachers’ institutes and associations, that are anna- 
ally increasing in numbers, influence and popularity. 


Teacuers’ INSTITUTES. 


The apathy and prejudices of the people have 
always been formidable barriers in the way of the 
full development of the school system. Both are 
rapidly disappearing before the advancing light and 
progress of the age. But much still remains to be 
done in this direction, and whatever agencies will 
tend most effectually to remove the one or disarm 


the other, should meet a cordial greeting, and be 


assigned their appropriate position amongst the ed- 
Teachers’ insti- 


effective for this purpose, that the opinion may be 
expressed with unhesitating confidence, that if four 
years ago they had received express legal sanction, 
and a small pecuniary allowance had been granted 
for their support, the developmeut of the system 
would have been much more uniform and acceptable 
and greatly in advance of the present state of its 
progress. The value of institutes, as provisional 


schools for instruction in the theory and practice of 


teaching, for the interchange of teachers’ opinions 


‘and experience, and the cultivation of a fraternal 


esprit du corps that should improve and elevate the 
profession, have been heretofore presented in concla- 
sive terms, which experience has abundantly con- 
firmed. 


They are no less valuable for the impression made 


sions areheld. Parents and citizens, and even diree- 
tors, who neither visit the schools nor read upon the 
subject, and consequently misapprehended the drift 
of the educational movements of the day, and per- 
haps denounce and oppose suggested reforms, are 
attracted by the novelty of institutes, and become 


deeply interested in the exercises. Practical illus- 


scrutiny and comparison, and being thus spread upon | trations of the improved methods of teaching, with 
the record for the public information, aid the faith- 
ful administration of the system. 


discussions and lectures upon the school system, and 
the duty of the public with regard to it, seldom fail 
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to break in upon settled habits and cherished con- 
victions, so as to change indifference and hostility 
into tacit approval or enthusiastic co-operation. 
During the current school term, superintendents, 
wherever practicable, are holding evening meetings 
and occasional institutes for a day, in connection 
with their periodical visitations. In a few counties 
where the peculiar condition of things seemed to re- 
— it, the visitations have been temporarily suspen- 
ed, and a series of two days institutes commenced, 
under the sanction and advice of this Department, 
to include most of the districts in succession. The 
experiment thus far has proved highly satisfactory, 
and the regular visitations in those districts, when 
again resumed, will no doubt attract more attention, 
and prove more serviceable. 


District Institutes. 


Two official reports, the one on county, and the 
other on districts institutes, will be found in the 
appendix. They merit the extensive circulation thus 
given them. 

District or township institutes, though less im-! 

osing than those for the county at large, are not) 
ess useful in working efficiency, and the impression | 
made upon public sentiment. They come closer | 
home to the school life of the district, and in some | 
respects are more practical and direct in their oper- | 
ations. They have generally been held on alternate 
Saturdays during the school term, the school houses | 
often being too small to hold the audiences assem- | 
bled on these occasions, and the neighboring church | 
sometimes occupied and filled. Every school house | 
is used in turn, and thus the whole district reached | 
and interested. It is sometimes the practice for! 
the teacher to keep his school open as usual on) 
Saturday forenoon when the institute is to meet ; | 
the teachers in attendance quietly observing the 
methods of teaching, and mode of government ;— 
which is highly commendable. Criticisms upon the 
management of the school are then added to the 
usual exercises of the afternoon and evening. The 
policy of securing at least one first class teacher in 
every district, as a leader of the institute, and in- 
structor of his fellow teachers, commends itself to 
judicious directors. 

In the official explanations which accompany the 
pamphlet edition of the school laws, it has been 
earnestly urged upon directors to have no sckool on 
Saturdays, for the benefit and real progress of the 
pupils, and to aid the formation of district insti- 
tutes. From time immemorial the attendance has 
been much smaller on Saturday than during the 
rest of the week; those present are jaded with the 
week’s work, and the school is listless and unprofit- 
able. No regulations can secure a full attendance 
on that day. Most parents, especially in the rural 
districts, need the services of their children in va. 
rious ways about home, at the close of the week ; 
and pupils not thus occupied, respond instinctively 
to nature’s imperious demand for exercise and 
healthful recreation, to restore that nervous tone 
and energy, without which the school would be life- 
less and wearisome to both teacher and pupils.— 
Mental labor cannot be measured by a manual la- 
bor standard, and five days in the week, of six hours 
each, should be the extreme limit of confinement in 
school. Saturday’s tuition as generally conducted 
is virtually lost. The absentees get behind their 
classes, which are either retarded until the lost 
ground can be recovered, or the classification be- 


} 





comes permanently deranged. The vacant Satur- 
days can be devoted by the teacher, one half to in- 


|stitutes, and the other half to professional reading 


and the maturing of plans for the improvement of 
the school. The suggestion has been extensively 
adopted, and is growirg in favor. The teacher’s 


/month can thus be readily adjusted to the current 


calendar month, with the Saturdays and Sundays 
omitted. This arrangement makes no pecuniary 
difference to the district, as the salary paid the 
teacher is a matter of mutual agreement, and can 
be adapted to the amount and kind of service ren- 
dered, including the time spent at institutes; the 
whole subject being under the control of the direc- 
tors. 
Teachers’ Libraries. 

The formation of teachers’ libraries has been 
commenced in connection with institutes and asso- 
ciations, but they are without legal sanction and 
protection. The passage of an act to secure the 
title to property thus collected through the praise- 
worthy efforts of teachers is advisable. 


State NorMAL ScHoo.s, 

Schools for the professional training of teachers 
continue in successful operation, in various parts of 
the Commonwealth, but no applications have yet 
been made for recognition under the Normal schcol 
act; none of them having yet come up to the level 
of its requirements ; the difficulty of raising suffi- 
cient means being the chief retarding cause, for the 
time being, even with those most advanced. 

The Normal school, at Millersville, Lancaster 
county, maintains its high reputation and extensive 
usefulness. The establishment of a model school, 
and the erection of the west wing of the building, 
are still necessary to bring it within the act. These 
will be secured with the return of more prosperous 
times. 

The Normal School at Newville, Cumberland 
county, held a session of five months during the 
past season, with increased attendance, popularity 
and success, 

The Normal school at Edinboro’, Erie county, is 
reported as highly prosperous, and anxious to take 
rank as a State institution at the earliest practicable 
moment, Three large buildings have been erected 
for recitation rooms, public hall, library, &c., and 
partial boarding accommodations. The common 
schools of the district, by a judicious arrangement 
with the board of directors, are used as model 
schools. 

The Montrose Normal school, Susquehanna coun- 
ty, maintains its numbers and efficiency; but no 
further steps towards its establishment upon a per- 
manent basis are reported. 

The second session of the Normal school at West 
Chester, Chester county, has been commenced with 
a liberal attendance of students, and favorable pros- 
pects. 

The institution recently founded by Mr. Crozier, 
near Chester, in Delaware county, is in successful 
operation as a high school, with a Normal depart- 
ment. 

The subject has been recently agitated in Luzerne 
county ; and a promising movement is also on foot 
at Martinsburg, in Blair county. 

There are other Normal establishments in the 
State, but as it is not known that they are operated 
with a view to the privileges conferred by the gen- 
eral law, they are not included in this recital. 

As much has been done in this direction as could 
reasonably have been expected under the un- 
aided terms of the act, in the short time that has 
elapsed since its passage. No doubt is entertained 
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of the ultimate success of the plan, with some slight |cumbent, or as an adjunct to other pursuits and in- 
modification of the details, by the time two or more | terests, least of all those of an incompatible and 
schools are ready to take rank as State institutions. | obnoxious character, that would arouse popular hos- 
The act itself is a noble monument of Legislative | tility and lessen its influence and acceptability. 

wisdom and forecast. Its influence,evenin advance} But there are counties and districts where the 
of its actual operation, has been to elevate the char- | office has measurably failed of its purposes, because 
acter of the common schools, and enhance the repu-| directors have neglected or sturdily refused to profit 


tation of the State. by the superintendent’s recommendations, or to per- 
form the duties enjoined upon them by law; noth- 
Tur County SuperintenDEnNcy. ing more being done than was absolutely necessary 


The general character and strong points of the|to obtain the State appropriation. The efforts of 
common school system have been discussed in form-|the most faithful superintendents can be paralysed 
er reports form this Department ; and the complete- | by inactive or hostile directors, while the co-opera- 
ness of its ane wot ane se wf aga _ of oeaey aye a 8 oe er 

roportions, and the just and happy distribution of | the most backward districts. intelligent and judl- 
its relative powers and duties, conclusively demon- | cious directors were never more necessary to the 
strated. ‘The superiority and success of the system | Success of the common school system, than since the 
are owing to the completeness of its organization, establishment of the County Superintendency. It 
and the harmonious adjustment of its operative |is gratifying to know that their numbers are annu- 
forces. The system is not lame and one-sided ; nor ally increasing, in proportion as parental solicitude 
are its chief powers central and autocratic, after the |is awakened and makes itself felt at the ballot-box. 
senjesire, Sail UOOLIIES Gnas tntee te Gia pasate ta penaheottn sek tend abmanmeamneaaemaaNae 

, gute opulation and local circumstances ; and casual ob- 
the different districts through their respective boards oe tae have been led to believe the County Super- 
of directors ; with no more power lodged elsewhere jntendency adapted to some counties and classes of 
than experience has proved to be necessary for the | people,and not to others. But this misapprehension 
efficient working of the whole. The system, there-/is met by the fact that it has been successful in some 
oe r ri rg as a whole, ae by any of | one or more of every class of counties in the State, 
its isolated parts, however important, whether old or new. This proves the system not to 

The County Superintendency is an office: of limit- |be in fault, as such; and that time he more vig- 
inh esa mi with ve a than = inet and active public sentiment can secure corres- 
power; but has proved to be the right arm of the| ponding results in all the counties. 
system, without which it manifestly could not have By far the bitterest opposition to the County 
reached its present vantage ground. It furms an |Superintendency is owing to its efficiency and suc- 
indispensable link in the chain of supervision, for|cess: 1. Persons who dislike or feel no interest in 
the protection alike of the interests of the Common-|the common schools, avowedly denounce it, because 
wealth and of the individual schools. But it is not | it is instrumental in securing better school houses, 
rave vee adage Fn the tae men he mreiiets ont vA pe and — somprtans mf 

‘ 1@ system, Nor ca elers, 2. Rej2cted teachers and their friends anathe- 
justly charged with the failures resulting from the | matize it, because it protects the meritorious teacher 
wo ap Hcg — sige he ae and closes the door against the incompetent.— 
. ool officers. It ~ not been mete . of ba These two specifications substantially cover the 
sat all tha evila ot the old igetemn;” Oat, tas with |crgumente in lover af the ellas Gas aos amneanah 

? ; . ith | arguments in favor of the office that are unanswer- 
other aids and proper encouragement, it might be |able. 

made a potent auxiliary in building up for Pennsyl-| The general instructions by which superintendents 
s peaehedl annie Semtuaae Mey orate 96 Hs — poor. abaya = ho pegs: in 
system, com-|the appendix, and perhaps furnish the key to some 
cae with = noble apa of the oe lof the dissatisfaction referred to. The times have 
and adequate to the wants and exigencies of the|also thrown multitudes of persons, bred to other 
age.” ‘hese reasonable expectations have been | pursuits, out pe prea notin ick These have crowded 
largely realized. The appendix to this report fur- |the public examinations during the last fall—one of 
nishes ae op moc Sg to that woe If more | the superintendents having examined one hundred 
pe = ed, a ge county could be designa-|and sixty-eight persons in a single day—and being 
Sec caaanienes by P gre seas Magy ig 7-0 capers St one ping oF a yo ype into a 
e influence of this office, |only to discover at last that the common schools 

and on where its success has been literally tri- | have ceased to be alms-houses. 
umphant. | ‘These causes of dissatisfication are not confined 
ate few omnis inadequate compensation still wholly to illiterate teachers, but sometimes reach 
cripples its usefulness. In some others the right |those of higher pretentions, Primary instruction 
man, with full qualification, disinterested motives, |and the elementary branches have heretofore been 
and controlling love for the work, has not yet filled |deplorably neglected, and it has been somewhat 
+ px sag er oo oan ~: weaeatinn Do pormed Fr erngy to wong bos 7 the attention which 
ore, been impaired with the public. e correc-|their importance demands, Students and gradu- 
tive peevilel by law in pool of delinquency has | ates tele academies and colleges with shewet- 
been resorted to in two instances, fur specific causes. |edge of the languages and other higher branch- 
How far it is proper or possible, under the terms of |es, but not proficient in the English branches re- 
the law, to apply it for less tangible, though none |quired in the common schools, or in the art of 
the less real causes of failure, may be hereafter de-| teaching, are not unfrequestly disconcerted to find 
termined. It will not be denied, however, that the |they have mistaken their qualifications, and the 
od ped uuee na pe ge haga vega ey on wants of their intended field of labor, 
sively, and for the benefit of the public, and not for|and that their diplomas are not passports to em- 
the personal convenience and emvlument of the in-'ploymentin the common schools, One of the warm- 
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est published complaints against the County Super- 
intendency within a year, was from one of this class, 
and was occasioned solely by the fact that the su- 
perintendent required an examination in the elemen- 
tary sounds of the letters of the alphabet. Comment 
is unnecessary. These facts are not mentioned by 
way of disparagement. The official testimony on 
these points, for a series of years, is abundant and 
positive. Defects in spelling have been most nu- 
merous and strange; from twenty to fifty words out 
of one hundred in ordinary use, being mispelled by 
teachers of otherwise reputable attainments. Quai- 
ifications in this respect, which would not answer 
amongst apprentices in a country printing office,— 
seem to have been regarded as sufficient for the 
common schools. This disgraceful tendency bas 
been corrected, though not without serious murmur- 
ings against the alleged rigor of the reformation. 

The authority conferred apon superintendents to 
annul certificates, has been the subject of some dis- 
cussion, and a desire expressed in some quarters to 
abrogate it. But no sufficient reasons have yet 
been presented to justify such a backward step.— 
That it has been abused without redress, is not alleg- 
ed ; that it may be used to work injustice hereafter, is 
but conjectural, and the proposed remedy may safe- 
ly be deferred, until circumstances require it. It is 
one of the most essential features of the law, and the 
time has not yet come, when it can prudently be 
dispensed with. The policy of striking down any 
of the conservative powers of the system in advance 
of their mis-application, or upon the first occasion 
that is presented for their proper exercise, is not 
appreciated,and would be illy calculated to strength- 
en and commend the system. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE SysTEM. 


The development of the system has necessarily 
been slow and unequal. 
ference in local circumstances and sentiment, and 
to the fact that each school district is an indepen- 


dent corporation, not subject to external authority | 


or control, except to a limited extent, nor can its 
directors be compelled to increase the school term, 
or enlarge the range of study beyond the minimum 
enjoined bylaw. Whatever is accomplished further 
than this must be the result of voluntary home effort, 
which may be stimulated by official appeals, or the 
moral influence of neighboring examples, but never 
coerced. One result of this municipal independence 
is that in two adjoining districts of equal resources, 
the one may have inferior and the other flourishing 
schools ; the difference being due entirely to the 
dissimilarity in the two boards of directors, and the 
public spirit of the people whom they represent. 
Those directors also who take the plain, simple 
provisions of the schooi law for their guide, and 
carry them out in good faith, are always the most 
successful, and with the least annoyance to them- 
selves or embarrassment to the district. But when 
directors undertake to make the system bend to the 
school laws of other States, or elminletir it by the 
light of some local custom or independent notion of 
their own, confusion and failure, and sometimes 
ruinous litigation are inevitable. ‘The denunciations 
visited upon the law, in such cases, properly belong 
to its negligent or misguided officers. 
In age backward district, the first attempts at 
reform, whether in building, classification, grading 
or otherwise, are always met by opposition and at- 
tended by agitation and excitement, until the work 
is completed, and good schools are in charge of good 


This is owing to the dif-| 


wheels permanently into the educational ranks.— 
Thus, step by step, the cause makes progress, until 
finally the whole State will be reached and trans- 
formed. But until that time comes, there will, from 
the very nature of things, be objections, and peri- 
odical crusades against the system in its most ef- 
fective features. But these are generally evidences 
of vigorous growth, and therefore neither unexpect- 
ed nor discouraging. 

In former years, under the operation of the sub- 
district system, and the pressure of individual in- 
terests and influence, more schools were established 
in many of the rural districts than the population 
and territory required. This evil has been a formi- 
dable barrier in the way of progress, and has caused 
heavy taxation without corresponding benefit. In 
a large number of districts, the firmness and moral 
courage of directors have gradually overcome this 
difficulty, though not without many appeals to this 
Department and to the courts, on the part of dis- 
satisfied, but mistaken complainants. It will be 
seen by the county reports, that it is still a cause 
of embarrassment in the counties of Blair, Bradford 
and Erie. It is known to be the case also in others. 
The example given by the Superintendent of Blair 
county puts the case in a strong light, that leaves 
no room for argument. He states that “‘there are 
two districts in the county having very nearly the 
same number of scholars, and about the same real 
estate valuation; the one has four good school 
houses, a seven month’s term, good wages and good 
teachers, but only a two mills tax. The other has 
ten school houses, five of which are almost worth- 
less, a four months’ term, and five mills tax.” Dis- 
tricts that have not yet attempted a reform ia this 
particular, have doubtless paid enough school tax 
in the last four or five years for small schools and 
poor teachers, to have established good schools, and 
re-built all the school houses really needed, without 
adding a farthing to the burthens they have already 
borne. The longer it is delayed the heavier the ex- 
pense, and the less the relief. 

Tn re-organizing the schools of a township thus 
situated, the object is to best accommodate the whole 
community ; the schools being public not private, 
and private convenience being subordinate to the 
public welfare. It is to be regretted that in one at 
least of the border counties, this principle does not 
seem to be clearly understood, and the courts have 
been inclined to assume the functions conferred ex- 
clusively and wisely upon the board of directors, 
and to determine the location of school houses in 
their stead. 


GRADED ScHOOLs. 


The grading of the schools is being gradually ex- 
tended from cities and boroughs, to villages and 
the rural districts, practically illustrating the liberal 
course of study that may be economically given in 
the common schools, and securing the confidence 
and support of citizens who have heretofore been 
obliged to educate their children abroad, at a 
heavier expense and not always with the most sat- 
isfactory results. It is being discovered that the 
common schools, rightly organized and administer- 
ed, can be the best, as well as the cheapest. The 
preservation to parents of the services and society 
of their children, while attending school, is felt to 
be no light privilege ; and the hallowed influence of 
home and parental control, during the formative 
period of life, when habits are to be fixed and prin- 
ciples established, are justly regarded as of momen- 
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graded schools, and a more liberal, though still 
practical course of study. 

Villages and other centres of population facilitate 
the grading of the schools in the rural districts, but 
that policy is retarded by the jealousies sometimes 
existing between people of the town and of the ad- 
jacent country, where their united interests are thus 
involved. This feeling has thus far prevented the 
grading of the schools in many desirable localities. 
Time, and a better understanding of the subject, 
will remove these obstacles. 


InpEPENDENT Districts. 


The creation of independent districts by the courts 
has become a nuisance to the system, and a source 
of embarrasment and dissatisfaction in its adminis- 
tration. Many of them have been decreed in direct 
violation of the terms of the declaratory act of 20th 
May, 1857, and contrary to the general policy of the 
system. ‘There are, doubtless, a very few meritori- 
ous cases that could not be otherwise provided for, 
and should not be d‘sturbed. The power to create 
such districts should be still left with the courts in 

reference to the greater evil of special legislation. 
ut if some additional check could be placed upon 
such applications, it would be serviceable to the pub- 
lic interests. 
Occupation Tax, 

The tax on trades, occupations and professions, 
and on single freemen, was increased from fifty cents 
to one dollar by the act of 21st of May, 1857, for 
the purpose, it was understood, of securing larger 
revenues from persons of little or no property, who 
yet realized large benefits from the common schools. 


It was manifestly intended to be a specific tax of | 


the prescribed minimum, and independent of other 
taxable subjects. The matter was explained at 
length in the decisions accompanying the school 
laws, after careful examination of all the acts of as- 
sembly bearing upon the subject. It is believed the 
construction there given, is the only one that is 
either consistent or equitable, and it has given satis- 
faction in many quarters. But in general, the mis- 
apprehensions on the subject are such, and the cor- 
respondence with the Department so voluminous 
and interminable, and the opposition to the tax it- 
self so decided, that the question is respectfully re- 
ferred to the Legislature for such re-adjustment as 
may be thought necessary. But a declaratory act, 
if one be passed, should be carefully matured, and 
free from ambiguity or doubt. 


Strate APPROPRIATION, 


The firmness of the Legislature in sustaining 
liberal appropriations to the common schools, has 
been of incalculable advantage to the system; en- 
couraging its friends, strengthening feeble districts, 
securing the correction of local abuses, and more 
faithful compliance with the terms of the law. The 
continuance of this judicious line of policy is ear- 
nestly recommended. Appropriations are annually 
made to prisons and houses of refuge ; to the blind, 
the deaf, the feeble minded and insane; and their 
propriety is not doubted. But surely our army of 
common school children, six hundred thousand 
strong, with plastic minds in normal condition, whose 
educational training must make or mar the destiny 
of the Commonwealth, are not less worthy the gene- 
rous care and sustaining bounty of the peoples’ re- 
presentatives. 


JupicraL Decisions. 
Two opinions of the courts upon mooted points 


in the school law have been inserted in the appen- 
dix. They furnish authoritative testimony in be- 
half of the system, of the bighest practical import- 
ance. It is proper that the public at large should 
have an opportunity to become familiar with them. 


Tue DEPARTMENT, 


Since the last annual report, this Department has 
been transferred to the second story of the capitol, 
to make room for the Attorney General in the same 
building with the Executive and State Departments. 
By the authority, and under the direction of the 
joint committees of the Legislature, on the public 
buildings, the room assigned to the Department has 
been re-fitted for its uses, in a plain but permanent 
manner. The work of the Department can now be 
performed to better advantage, and its affairs be 
under better control. 

During the first years after the passage of the 
act of 1854, while the revised school system was new 
and rapidly expanding, many plans were formed, and 
experiments tried, to facilitate its workings, and 
commend it to public favor. But now its character 
and tendencies are better understood, it is moving 
by force of its own momentum, its operations have 

‘assumed more of system and routine, and doubtful 
experiments will not be encouraged ; whilst ‘he most 
rigid economy will be practiced in all the affairs of 
the Department. 

To John M. Sullivan, Esq., Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, acknowledgments are due 
for invaluable services in behalf of the system.— 
The duties of the subordinate officers of the De- 
partment have also been performed with fidelity. 


Concuusion. 

The cause of education has become the leading 
interest of the Commonwealth ;—in its present in- 
fluences, and its relations to the great future, un- 
‘derlying and overshadowing all others. But its 
benefits can be secured, and its blessings perpetua- 
ted, only by adherence to settled purposes, that look 
| beyond local fluctuations, and the pressure of tran- 
‘sient embarrassments. Sturdy conservatism, when 
exerted in behalf of a good cause, rightly organized 
and fairly launched, is ever the basis of a true and 
‘substantial progress. Of the school system itself, 
it is enough to say, that itis worthy of Pennsylvania ; 
‘equal to her growing wants, and her commanding 
‘destiny. No changes affecting its general structure 
‘and essential functions are recommended; conceiv- 
|ing none to be necessary at the present time. Four 
years of official connection with the system; con- 
stant correspondence with all parts of the Common- 
wealth ; and personal visits to fifty-three out of the 
\sixty-four counties of the State; have impressed 
|the firm conviction that the fewer the changes the 
| better—and none that are not results of the general 
experience. It is not expected that the system will 
|be stationary ; that would be incompatible with pro- 
igress. As the system grows, it will necessarily en- 
jlarge its functions and expand its operations, and 
require, at safe and guarded intervals, the sanction 
| of judicious legislation. Modifications, in the early 
future, of a progressive character, already present 
|themselves; but the system not being yet ripe for 
| them, a discussion of their merits will not be entered 
|upon on this occasion. Another year’s experience 


|may shed clearer light upon their character and 
Henry ©. Hickox, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


| practicability. 


DrprartTMEnt oF Common SCHOOLS, 
Harrisburg, December 31, 1858. 














